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To  Our  Family 

To  the  loved  ones  gone  before  and 
to  the  little  ones  who  will  come  later. 
This  book  is  affectionately 
dedicated. 
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December  i,  1944 


Capt.  Wm.  McCormick  Blair ,  Jr. 

Somewhere  in  Burma . 

Dear  Bill: 

HAVE  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  you  in 


India  lately ,  and  you  seem  very  far  away.  I  wonder 
about  your  work ,  what  you  are  doing ,  what  you  read; 
if  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  this  country ,  and  if 
you  realize  the  love  and  pride  we  all  feel  for  the  men 
in  the  Service ,  for  their  courage,  unselfishness  and 
heroism,  which  will  be  told  and  retold  in  the  centuries 
to  come.  I  cannot  show  my  own  gratitude  for  this  self- 
sacrifice  and  loyalty  to  country  but  it  permeates  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  nation,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  grandsons. 

As  you  know,  I  am  eighty-five  years  old  —  on  what 
I  call  the  sunny  side  of  ninety  —  and  my  mind  goes 
back  to  things  which  happened  many  years  ago.  I  think 
especially  about  Baymeath  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
where  all  you  grandchildren  came  to  visit  every  sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  later,  the  great-grandchildren.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  how  the  world  has  changed  since  that 
time,  our  thought,  our  manner  of  living,  the  excessive 
expenditure  of  money,  the  style,  the  comforts  and 
almost  everything  else  seems  to  be  different.  The  whole 
world  seems  to  have  been  turned  so  topsy-turvy  that 
one  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  to  think.  Even 
women's  dress  has  changed  tremendously.  Many 
women  do  not  even  wear  hats  in  the  cities.  It  makes 
one  feel  as  if  the  whole  population  had  rushed  out  to 
a  fire  and  had  forgotten  to  don  their  headgear. 

When  you  come  back  some  of  the  old  things  will  be 
here,  but  whether  the  new  order  will  be  for  better  or 
worse,  no  one  can  now  predict.  Since  my  thoughts 
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seem  to  have  been  so  much  with  Baymeath ,  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  the  one  in  the  family  who  has  always 
seemed  most  interested  in  that  old  memory  book  of 
mine.  You  have  asked  me  many  times  how  we  lived  in 
the  early  days ,  so  I  am  going  to  try  to  write  you  a 
description  of  those  days ,  giving  as  well  as  I  can  a 
story  about  Baymeath  and  my  many  memories  of  that 
home  that  I  think  without  exception  we  all  loved  so 
well.  It  makes  me  feel  rather  sad  to  do  it,  because  I 
think  those  were  the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  me  something  to  do.  Six  gener¬ 
ations  lived  or  visited  us  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  life  of  the  early  days  and 
the  present. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  book,  you  will  remember, 
called  t(  Growing  Up  With  a  City,”  largely  concerned 
with  the  projects  and  organizations  in  which  I  held 
some  position  in  Chicago,  but  in  looking  it  over  the 
other  day  I  found  I  had  never  mentioned  anything  in 
it,  nor  in  any  of  my  three  other  books,  about  our  family 
or  our  life  in  the  summer.  In  reviewing  the  long  road 
of  my  memory,  I  get  much  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
of  those  who  visited  us  at  Baymeath,  and  I  am  writing 
this  little  memoir  with  the  hope  that  you  will  all  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  it,  and  especially  the  great-grand¬ 
children  will  know  how  their  great-grandparents  lived, 
thought  and  acted.  This  is  therefore  being  put  down, 
knowing  that  in  all  probability  the  type  of  living  in 
the  Eighties  and  Nineties  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  will 
never  come  again. 

Your  affectionate  Grandmother, 
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'BAYM&ATH 

ft 

CHAPTER  I 


WHEN  I  was  about  twenty-three  years  old, 
my  Father — your  Great-Grandfather — who 
was  a  banker,  retired  from  business,  and  we  decided 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  the  country  for  a 
whole  summer,  and  I  was  much  excited  about  it. 

My  Mother  chose  a  place  called  Bar  Harbor,  in 
Maine.  It  was  a  fashionable  summer  resort  and 
was  said  to  have  very  beautiful  scenery,  so  we 
made  arrangements  through  a  real  estate  agent  to 
rent  a  house  there.  My  Father  and  I  wanted  to  go 
to  some  place  nearer  home,  but  Mother  prevailed, 
and  we  found  ourselves,  on  a  June  day,  all  packed 
and  ready  to  leave. 

The  journey  consisted  of  a  long,  slow  train  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  an  all-day  ride,  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night,  to  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine,  where  we  spent  the  night.  At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  on  a 
rickety  wharf  in  that  city,  waiting  for  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Line  due  to  pick 
up  passengers  for  Bar  Harbor.  It  was  very  foggy 
and  freezing  cold.  You  could  not  see  a  sign  of  the 
coastline,  only  the  dull  gray,  extremely  rough  sea. 
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When  our  boat,  several  hours  late,  finally  tied 
up  to  the  pier,  we  were  thankful  to  get  on  board. 
We  tried  to  eat  some  breakfast  but  found  the  sea 
too  rough,  and  retired  to  our  staterooms,  where 
we  spent  the  day.  Because  of  stopping  at  some 
little  town  for  repairs  on  the  boat,  we  were  very 
late  and  had  to  spend  the  night  on  board.  It  was 
a  terrible  night.  The  water  washed  across  the  floor 
of  my  stateroom,  until  I  really  felt  as  though  I 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  sun  came 
with  the  morning,  and  we  were  in  smoother  water. 
Toward  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
mountains  on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  sixteen  peaks  in 
all,  one  of  them  the  highest  mountain  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast.  It  was  then  known  as  Green  Mountain, 
but  its  name  has  since  been  changed  to  Cadillac  in 
honor  of  an  explorer  who  landed  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island.  The  mountain  is  now  a  part  of  Lafayette 
National  Park.  It  was  a  lovely  sight,  rising  directly 
up  from  cliffs  which  seemed  to  surround  the  island, 
clasping  it  firmly  in  their  rocky  arms. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  town,  we  found  it  only 
a  small  village  with  one  main  street,  four  or  five 
hotels,  a  few  cottages,  and  two  or  three  little 
churches,  their  spires  pointing  toward  heaven  as 
they  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
boats  from  Boston  arrived  three  times  a  week,  and 
most  of  the  villagers  went  down  to  the  wharf  to 
meet  them,  welcoming  the  arrivals  with  eagerness, 
and  escorting  them  to  the  hotels. 

We  were  met  by  the  real  estate  man  in  what  was 
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known  as  a  buckboard,  a  long  vehicle  made  of 
boards,  with  a  spring  in  the  front  and  in  the  back, 
and  two  or  three  seats  on  the  boards,  which  jumped 
nervously  up  and  down  as  we  drove  along  the 
street. 

We  learned  then  that  the  house  we  had  rented 
was  not  finished,  but  that  quarters  had  been  secured 
for  us  in  the  house  of  a  caterer  who  had  not  yet 
opened  his  restaurant  and  was  willing  to  take  care 
of  us  until  our  house  was  completed.  We  did  not 
like  the  house.  It  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  and  had  no  view.  We  refused  to  take  it,  and 
started  out  to  look  for  another  place.  There  were 
a  great  many  houses  for  rent,  and  the  prices  were 
moderate.  They  were  completely  furnished,  even 
with  linen  and  silver. 

The  natives  divided  the  summer  people  into  three 
classes.  They  were  all  called  “rusticators.”  There 
were  the  “mealers,”  who  lived  near  enough  to  the 
hotels  *to  walk  to  their  meals,  and  there  were  the 
“hauled  mealers/’  who  had  to  be  hauled  to  their 
meals  because  the  distance  was  too  great  to  walk, 
and  then  the  group  who  lived  in  their  own  houses. 
The  house  we  took  had  about  three  acres  of  ground 
on  what  was  known  as  Frenchman  Bay.  We  rented 
a  pair  of  horses,  a  beach-wagon  (a  two-seated 
vehicle)  and  a  driver  by  the  month. 

Some  of  the  wharves  in  the  neighboring  fishing 
villages  were  very  picturesque.  There  were  many 
boats  with  colored  sails,  looking  as  though  they 
had  been  patched  from  old-time  clothing.  In  spots 
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the  wharves  were  piled  high  with  lobster  traps,  and 
lying  on  the  wharves  themselves  were  quantities, 
perhaps  thousands  of  pieces,  of  codfish  left  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  before  being  packed  and  put  on  sale. 
The  fishermen  would  take  you  in  their  sailboats 
around  the  many  picturesque  islands  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  coast,  and  indeed  the  whole  coastline 
there  consisted  of  fingers  of  land  stretching  into 
the  sea  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water. 

The  atmosphere  had  a  peculiar  brilliance,  more 
like  the  Egyptian  or  Italian  than  any  I  have  seen 
anywhere  else.  Later,  I  heard  artists  complain  that 
the  atmosphere  was  too  clear,  that  they  could  not 
get  the  misty  look  they  wished  for  their  paintings, 
but  photographers  loved  this  brilliance,  as  it  made 
their  photographs  so  distinct. 

There  was  one  general  store,  called  Bees,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  very  cross  but  kind  old  man — if 
there  can  be  such  a  combination.  The  store  had 
everything  in  it,  from  chocolate  drops  to  the  most 
elaborate  cookies  and  pastries.  There  was  writing 
paper,  pens  and  pencils  and  every  little  gadget  you 
needed  in  a  household.  In  this  store  the  rusticators 
gathered  during  the  week  to  exchange  comments 
on  various  subjects,  and  on  Saturday  nights  it  was 
filled  with  the  natives,  who  discussed  the  rustica¬ 
tors.  There  were  many  other  interesting  stores, 
branches  from  the  large  cities.  They  had  beautiful 
merchandise,  so  shopping  was  made  very  easy. 

The  natives  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  and  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  in  particular,  had  always  been  fishermen.  Many 
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of  them  had  never  been  off  the  Island,  and  few  had 
married  outside  of  it.  They  were  mostly  a  group 
of  rugged  men  who  fished  for  everything  that 
swam  in  the  sea.  They  trapped  lobsters  and  dug 
clams  from  the  many  gravel  beaches.  They  had  a 
factory  where  they  canned  “Brook  trout  fresh  from 
the  sea.”  They  caught  small  fish,  such  as  mackerel, 
in  seines,  often  getting  hundreds  of  pounds  at  a 
time.  They  lived  on  the  rusticators,  charging  out¬ 
rageous  prices  for  everything  they  did  for  them, 
asking  double  prices  in  the  stores.  They  had  an 
ingenuity  and  did  everything  well,  from  building 
a  stone  wall  to  erecting  a  large  house. 

The  first  summer  was  an  amusing  one.  We  sailed  a 
good  deal,  and  quite  often  were  becalmed,  and  then 
sometimes  there  would  be  flurries  of  wind  blowing 
down  from  the  mountains  which  almost  upset  the 
sailboat  and  scared  us  to  death.  The  main  form 
of  entertainment  seemed  to  be  picnics  during  the 
day.  We  went  off  on  beautiful,  long  drives  through 
the  woods  and  over  rocky  cliffs  down  to  little 
“ponds,”  as  they  call  their  lakes,  which  flashed  like 
jewels  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  climate 
was  always  cool,  and  everything  was  informal.  I 
remember  I  wore  dresses  consisting  of  white  shirt¬ 
waists  and  woolen  skirts,  very  much  nearer  the 
ground  than  they  are  now,  almost  touching  it. 

The  second  day  that  I  was  there,  they  told  me 
there  was  to  be  a  tennis  tournament,  and  I  entered 
with  great  avidity.  I  had  played  tennis  a  great  deal 
in  Chicago,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  this 
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tournament,  in  spite  of  being  dressed  in  a  skirt  so 
long  that  every  time  I  leaned  forward  for  a  ball  I 
fell  over  my  skirt.  As  the  winner,  I  received  a  small 
gold  tennis  racquet,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  it. 

In  the  evenings  we  sometimes  went  to  the  largest 
hotel,  wearing  the  same  clothes  we  had  worn  all 
day.  The  girls  would  sit  on  the  counter  in  the  big 
office,  when  not  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  piano. 
At  ten  o’clock  the  hotel  was  shut  for  the  night,  and 
we  all  went  home.  It  was  an  uneventful  but  rather 
interesting  way  of  spending  the  summer,  especially 
to  a  girl  like  myself  who  had  never  been  to  a  place 
of  that  kind.  I  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  life  the 
first  year,  but  after  that  I  always  had  someone 
visiting  me,  and  then  I  had  a  very  good  time. 

We  took  long  walks  over  mountains  and  were 
many  times  lost  in  the  woods  and  had  difficulty 
in  finding  our  way  to  some  road.  I  remember  one 
Sunday  afternoon  being  lost  for  several  hours,  and 
finally  emerging  just  at  dusk  on  a  road  where  we 
waited  for  a  long  time  until  we  heard  a  wagon 
approaching.  We  stopped  it  and  asked  if  we  could 
ride  into  town.  We  were  much  surprised  to  learn 
how  far  away  from  our  homes  we  were.  When  we 
asked  to  get  in,  the  driver  showed  some  hesitation, 
and  finally  said,  “Well,  ladies,  this  wagon  is  half 
filled  with  garbage,  but  if  you  want  to  get  in  you 
may.”  We  were  so  tired  that  we  climbed  in,  gar¬ 
bage  and  all.  It  was  over  our  shoes  and  very  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  at  any  rate  we  reached  our  homes 
that  night. 
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There  was  a  restaurant  called  Jordan’s  Pond 
House,  where  we  often  drove.  It  was  a  low  story 
building,  with  twro  or  three  rooms  and  a  large 
kitchen,  on  a  most  beautiful  pond  between  twro 
mountains.  It  was  an  all-day  trip,  and  we  would 
start  early  in  the  morning  and  go  trout  fishing. 
They  would  give  us  an  excellent  luncheon  on  the 
lawn  outside  the  house,  in  an  old  apple  orchard, 
where  we  ate  our  trout,  and  the  fresh  lobster  which 
was  always  to  be  had.  Later  on,  this  restaurant 
became  very  famous,  and  when  I  left  there  in  1940 
it  was  still  in  existence,  serving  excellent  meals  to 
as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  people  a  day. 

There  was  a  golf  course  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  also 
tennis  courts.  I  was  very  fond  of  these  games  and 
had  acquired  some  skill  in  them  both,  so  I  enjoyed 
very  much  being  in  the  open  air. 

I  never  knew  the  people  there  very  well.  It  was 
a  cosmopolitan  place,  with  people  from  all  the  large 
cities.  We  had  no  guests  the  first  summer,  and  I 
missed  the  companionship  of  friends.  The  second 
year,  I  took  with  me  Ada  Rumsey,  now  Mrs.  Treat 
Campbell,  who  has  been  an  intimate  friend  for 
about  sixty-seven  years.  She  is  still  living,  and  we 
often  write  each  other  of  our  adventures  in  Bar 
Harbor. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  that  next  summer, 
when  we  wanted  to  make  some  money  for  the 
church,  we  sold  tickets  for  a  tennis  game  which  was 
to  be  played  by  four  young  men  visiting  at  our 
house.  They  put  on  my  dresses  to  play  in,  and 
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ripped  them  from  top  to  bottom,  until  there  was 
nothing  left  of  them,  but  the  playing  of  the  men 
and  their  unfeminine  actions  kept  the  spectators 
in  such  shrieks  of  laughter  that  we  all  felt  it  had 
been  a  most  successful  entertainment. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  they  started  flower 
shows  in  the  village.  New  houses  were  being  built 
and  beautiful  gardens  planted.  I  took  no  interest  in 
the  shows  then,  partly  because  we  had  no  garden  at 
our  house.  This  seems  rather  strange  to  me  now,  for 
in  later  years  I  developed  an  intense  interest  in  the 
flower  shows  and  was  one  of  the  chief  exhibitors. 

The  natives  were  very  independent.  I  remember 
at  that  time  our  water  gave  out.  There  was  an 
excellent  well  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and 
the  owner  had  invited  me  to  come  and  get  as  much 
water  as  I  wanted.  We  had  horses  and  a  beach 
wagon,  so  I  told  our  coachman,  who  was  a  native, 
to  take  some  large  bottles  and  pails  and  go  over 
and  fill  them.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  hired  to 
do  that  kind  of  work,  but  to  drive  horses.  I  said, 
‘‘Very  well,  bring  the  horses  and  wagon  to  the 
front  door.,,  He  did  this,  and  I  gathered  all  the 
pails  and  bottles  in  the  house  and  put  them  in  the 
wagon,  got  in  and  told  him  to  drive  to  the  well, 
where  he  very  meekly  filled  the  pails  and  bottles. 
We  returned  to  the  house,  I  sitting  in  triumph  at 
the  back. 

One  summer,  before  I  was  married,  Jessie  Pea¬ 
body  (now  Mrs.  Hermon  Butler)  and  I,  and  two 
young  men,  went  up  to  Green  Mountain  on  a  little 
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Funicular  railroad.  We  went  over  to  Eagle  Lake 
in  a  boat,  and  then  took  the  railroad  up  the  moun¬ 
tain.  When  we  had  almost  reached  the  top,  we  saw 
the  other  side  was  all  afire,  and  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  flames  around  near  the  railroad.  It 
was  a  nervous  trip  up,  with  the  smoke  so  thick  we 
could  hardly  see  out  of  the  car,  but  the  little  engine 
chugged  on,  and  we  finally  reached  the  top. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  a  little  hotel  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  we  four  young  people 
had  gone  up  there  just  to  have  dinner  and  spend 
the  day.  To  our  horror,  we  were  told  that  the  train 
could  not  go  down  again  through  the  fire,  and  that 
we  would  have  to  spend  the  night  up  there  or  else 
walk  down  the  carriage  road,  a  very  old  road  which 
was  not  then  used,  and  it  was  ablaze.  We  never 
even  played  with  the  thought  of  spending  the  night 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  two  young  men. 
It  would  have  been  as  much  as  any  girl’s  reputation 
was  worth  to  have  done  a  thing  of  that  kind.  So 
we  decided  we  would  go  down  the  carriage  road. 
The  hotel  people  tried  to  persuade  us  not  to,  saying 
it  was  not  safe,  but  after  eating  a  bite  of  luncheon 
we  started  down.  The  going  at  first  was  pretty 
good,  and  ahead  of  us  the  fire  had  apparently 
passed  the  road,  but  the  smoke  was  intense  and 
the  air  was  red-hot.  Our  two  young  men  took  off 
their  coats,  which  they  put  over  our  heads,  and 
we  plunged  on  down,  falling  over  stones,  jumping 
aside  to  avoid  a  blazing  branch  that  had  fallen  into 
the  road,  and  trying  hard  not  to  step  on  red-hot 
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ashes  which  strewed  our  path.  The  road  was  about 
three  miles  long.  It  curved  all  the  time  and  we 
could  not  see  what  was  ahead  of  us.  To  go  back 
was  impossible,  so  we  went  on,  hoping  for  the  best. 
Our  feet  had  some  burns  on  them  and  the  soles  of 
our  shoes  were  almost  entirely  burned.  Our  faces 
smarted  from  the  hot  air  which  struck  us,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fire  had  crossed  the  road  and 
we  had  to  make  our  way  through  the  burning 
debris.  We  were  glad  enough  to  reach  home. 

We  spent,  in  all,  five  more  summers  in  rented 
houses.  One  was  a  native’s  cottage,  which  was  not 
particularly  comfortable,  and  then  a  friend  said  he 
would  build  us  a  house.  It  was  on  the  water,  had 
its  own  tennis  grounds  and  small  flower  garden. 
We  lived  there  for  four  years,  and  had  many  good 
times.  During  this  time  my  Mother  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  married  your  Grand¬ 
father,  to  whom  I  had  been  engaged  for  several 
months.  I  was  just  recovering  from  my  Mother’s 
death  and  from  a  low  typhoid  fever,  so  that  I  was 
weak  and  miserable.  Your  Grandfather  and  I  went 
straight  to  this  house.  He  had  a  vacation  that 
summer,  and  we  had  a  lovely  time  there,  mostly 
driving  around  the  Island  or  fishing  off  the  shore 
for  flounders. 

My  first  child,  your  Uncle  deKoven,  was  born 
in  Chicago  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  I  was 
married.  It  was  tremendously  hot,  and  I  felt  I 
could  not  wait  until  we  reached  Bar  Harbor.  Fif¬ 
teen  months  later  my  second  child,  your  Uncle  Joe, 
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was  born  at  Bar  Harbor.  We  had  then  moved  into 
a  stone  cottage,  very  near  the  house  we  had  been 
in,  and  much  warmer.  My  doctor  came  down  from 
Chicago  to  take  care  of  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  Fall  when  we  left  there 
with  the  two  babies,  deKoven  and  Joe.  A  railroad 
had  been  built  to  a  place  about  twenty-one  miles 
from  Bar  Harbor.  Large,  fine  boats  made  the  trip 
from  the  trains  to  Bar  Harbor,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  lovelier  sight  than  to  take  that  boat  at  about 
seven  in  the  morning  and  sail  across  the  smooth 
bay,  with  the  sun  just  rising.  However,  our  return 
was  different.  The  summer  boat  had  just  been 
taken  off  and  there  was  only  a  launch  with  a  very 
small  cabin  on  it.  It  was  the  first  of  November. 
The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents  and  the  sea 
was  high.  We  started  out  in  this  boat  with  your 
Grandfather  and  my  nurse,  Mary  Hemple,  who 
never  left  me  until  she  died  about  twenty-five  years 
later.  Our  old  colored  man,  who  was  our  waiter  and 
general  factotum,  was  with  us.  I  had  to  lie  down 
on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  little  cabin,  with  Miss 
Hemple  holding  me  on,  because  the  boat  was  almost 
standing  on  its  head,  while  the  old  colored  man  and 
your  Grandfather  took  care  of  the  children.  Every¬ 
one  else  on  the  boat  was  ill.  I  thought  that  journey 
would  never  end,  but  finally  we  reached  land,  where 
the  heated  railway  train  awaited  us. 

In  the  following  three  years  my  two  girls — your 
Mother,  Helen,  and  your  Aunt  Louise — were  born 
at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  where  we  had  a  house 
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which  we  used  spring  and  fall.  They  were  with 
us  when  we  moved  into  a  house  of  my  cousin’s, 
called  Hackmatack,  in  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Hull’s  Cove,  about  four  miles  from  Bar  Harbor. 
Our  new  house  was  comfortable,  but  was  heated 
only  by  fireplaces.  At  the  front,  or  the  water-side, 
was  a  large  square  porch  where  the  children  prac¬ 
tically  lived.  If  they  were  not  there,  they  were  in 
a  large  apple  tree  which  occupied  the  lawn  between 
the  porch  and  the  water.  They  had  a  house  in  this 
tree,  where  they  loved  to  play.  Every  morning  I 
said,  “If  you  fall  out  of  that  tree,  you  will  get  a 
spanking,”  which  sounds  very  cruel  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  efficacious,  for  they  never  did  fall  out. 

When  they  were  not  up  in  the  tree  or  pelting 
each  other  with  green  apples  from  the  ground,  they 
were  on  the  porch,  which  was  literally  covered  with 
pails  containing  all  the  wonders  of  the  sea — sea- 
urchins,  sea  cucumbers,  shellfish,  crabs,  lobsters, 
little  crabs  which  looked  like  spiders.  As  all  the 
pails  were  full  of  rocks  covered  with  seaweed,  it 
was  quite  a  job  for  the  children  to  give  them  fresh 
water  and  keep  them  clean.  There  were  also  polli- 
wogs  and  frogs,  sea  anemones,  barnacles,  and  many 
other  things  which  I  have  forgotten.  Occasionally 
there  would  be  an  accouchement,  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  more  tadpoles  in  the  pail.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  reading  everything  I  could  find  about 
these  little  citizens  of  the  sea,  and  telling  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  them,  even  making  up  stories  of  how 
they  lived  on  our  porch  and  what  happened  to  the 
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various  progeny  they  brought  into  this  world. 

We  had  several  very  happy  summers  in  this 
house.  It  had  only  one  bathroom,  and  that  was  a 
source  of  much  amusement,  for  this  bathroom  had 
to  serve  for  everyone  in  the  house,  including  the 
maids.  I  would  find  signs  made  by  the  children 
stuck  on  the  door,  such  as,  “Only  One  Moment 
Allowed  for  Tooth  Brushing,”  “Wash  the  Basin 
Yourself/'  “Don’t  Linger  Here — We  All  Want  to 
Wash.”  In  spite  of  this  house  being  small,  we  had 
in  it  your  Grandfather  and  myself,  a  guest,  four 
children,  Miss  Hemple  and  one  other  nurse,  a  cook 
and  a  waitress. 

We  had  many  exciting  times  in  this  house,  in¬ 
cluding  the  arrival  of  bats  who  seemed  to  come 
mysteriously  in  at  night,  mice  who  did  the  same 
thing,  and  all  sorts  of  birds  who  seemed  to  get  them¬ 
selves  trapped  on  the  front  porch,  but  I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  ever  had  mosquitoes  or  even  flies.  In 
the  northern  climate  of  Maine,  there  are  very  few 
of  either  of  these  pests. 

We  had  a  little  pier  in  front  of  the  house.  To  it 
was  attached  a  rowboat,  and  we  kept  two  or  three 
lobster  traps  about  two  hundred  yards  out  from 
the  pier.  We  caught  lobsters  in  these  traps  by 
sticking  a  flounder  for  bait  on  a  large  pin  in  the 
middle  of  the  trap,  lowering  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  it  there.  Our  one  man  would  go  out  when 
he  thought  he  had  caught  several  lobsters,  which 
he  would  put  in  a  great  box  with  slatted  sides,  and 
tie  it  to  the  pier.  When  we  had  visitors,  all  we 
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had  to  do  was  to  open  the  slatted  box,  take  out 
some  lobsters  and  broil  them  at  once,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  over  an  outside  fireplace.  In  this  way 
we  entertained  many  visitors,  all  of  whom  enjoyed 
the  fresh  sea  food. 

When  we  went  to  Bar  Harbor,  and  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  young,  there  were  a  great  many  Indians 
there.  I  think  the  tribe  was  the  Potawatomis.  They 
lived  in  an  Indian  village  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
town.  They  had  a  great  many  little  stores,  where 
they  sold  canoes  and  sailboats  and  beautiful  Indian 
baskets  of  all  kinds.  Our  scrap  baskets,  flower  bas¬ 
kets,  and  any  other  baskets  which  we  wanted  to  use 
around  the  house,  were  always  made  by  the  Indians. 
They  made  leather  moccasins,  and  it  was  a  great 
treat  for  the  children  to  be  taken  there  to  spend  their 
pennies  and  to  buy  little  things  which  they  liked. 

You  remember  the  Point  at  Bar  Harbor.  Your 
Mother  tells  me  that  she  and  the  other  children  often 
went  down  there,  and  were  so  provoked  to  find  that 
the  Indians  had  come  onto  the  Point  and  stripped 
the  birch  off  some  of  the  trees  for  the  making  of  their 
canoes,  etc. 

One  evening  a  friend  of  your  Grandfather,  a 
Southerner,  came  to  see  him  and  said  that  he  had 
recently  been  in  a  horse  show  in  the  South,  where 
he  lived.  He  was  riding  his  own  horse  in  the  show, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies  had  rudely  bumped 
into  him.  As  a  consequence,  he  had  immediately 
challenged  him  to  a  duel  unless  an  apology  was 
forthcoming.  No  such  apology  being  offered,  the 
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duel  was  on.  This  man  came  to  ask  your  Grand¬ 
father  to  go  South  with  him  and  act  as  his  second 
in  the  duel.  Your  Grandfather  was  really  fright¬ 
ened.  He  was  not  a  Southerner,  he  had  never  been 
in  a  duel  or,  I  imagine,  been  near  one.  He  did  not 
know  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  his  friend  was 
adamant  that  he  must  serve.  He  had  chosen  large 
pistols,  as  we  called  them  then,  for  weapons.  Your 
Grandfather  was  supposed  to  get  them  and  make 
all  arrangements,  but  he  plainly  said  he  would  not 
do  it,  and  the  duelist  was  so  angry  at  him  that  we 
thought  he  was  going  to  challenge  your  Grandfather 
to  fight  him.  The  whole  household  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed  over  it.  The  children  were  afraid  their  Father 
was  going  to  be  killed,  and  everyone  was  most  upset 
over  an  ancient  custom  that  had  never  prevailed  in 
the  North  and  was  only  entered  into  by  hotheads 
in  the  South.-  Later  it  was  amicably  arranged.  I 
don’t  think  the  duel  ever  took  place.  At  any  rate, 
the  would-be  duelist  lived  to  an  old  age  and  died 
quietly  in  his  bed. 

One  day  an  aunt  of  mine,  really  a  grande  dame, 
made  her  appearance  with  two  men  in  full  livery 
on  the  box.  In  those  days  full  livery  meant  white 
knee  breeches,  boots,  tall  hats,  and  so  forth.  She 
was  shown  out  on  the  porch  where  I  was  watching 
*  the  children,  who  were  having  a  game  of  ball  on  the 
lawn.  They  were  barefooted,  screaming  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  having  a  grand  time.  They  never  looked 
dirtier.  She  could  not  see  very  well,  so  carried  a 
lorgnette.  Putting  this  to  her  eyes,  she  said  to  me, 
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"What  is  that  on  their  feet?” — to  which  I  replied, 
"Aunt  Fannie,  you  don’t  see  anything  on  their  feet. 
They  are  barefooted.”  She  looked  at  me  askance, 
saying,  "Barefooted!  My  dear,  how  strange!”  "Oh,” 
I  answered,  "I  don’t  think  it  is  strange  at  all.  Chil¬ 
dren  like  to  go  that  way.”  Much  to  my  amusement, 
she  said,  "Never  before  have  I  seen  barefooted 
children.  I  must  send  for  the  footman  to  come  see 
them.”  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  the  footman,  who  was 
much  embarrassed  and  climbed  down  from  the  box 
with  difficulty.  When  he  appeared,  Aunt  Fanny  said 
to  him,  "John,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  see  a  remark¬ 
able  sight.  Mrs.  Bowen’s  children  have  no  shoes  or 
stockings  on  and  they  are  romping  on  the  grass. 
Look  at  them.”  So  John  looked.  He  had  a  family, 
and  I  don’t  suppose  it  was  any  great  shock  or  nov¬ 
elty  to  him  to  see  children  without  stockings  and 
shoes,  but  he  duly  admired  the  scenery  until  he  was 
told  he  could  return  to  his  place  on  the  box.  Aunt 
Fannie  was,  an  eastern  aristocrat,  with  very  little 
sense  of  humor.  Her  acquaintances  were  all  enor¬ 
mously  rich  and  very  proper  people,  and  she  looked 
upon  me  as  a  product  of  the  West,  which  in  her  mind 
was  then  without  culture. 
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OUR  Grandfather  and  I  used  to  walk  around 


X  the  shore  of  Frenchman  Bay  and  look  at  vari¬ 
ous  pieces  of  land.  We  always  went  toward  the 
north,  as  we  did  not  want  to  be  near  the  village 
road,  which  was  to  our  south.  The  property  here 
was  very  thickly  wooded  with  all  sorts  of  trees — 
cedar,  balsam,  spruce,  white  birch.  In  looking  for  a 
place,  we  wanted  one  where  there  would  be  plenty 
of  sun,  not  under  a  hill,  for  Mt.  Desert  has  a  cool 
climate.  We  looked  at  piece  after  piece  of  land,  and 
rejected  them.  Finally  one  day,  after  passing' an 
unusually  thick  woods,  we  came  to  some  beautiful 
meadowland  which  ran  straight  down  to  the  sea, 
and  next  to  it  a  point  which  ran  out  into  the  water. 
In  all,  it  had  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  water 
front.  Heavy  rocks  lay  along  the  shore,  so  that  the 
land  could  not  be  washed  away  even  by  severe 
storms.  A  sloping  hill  ran  behind  it,  not  one  that 
would  keep  off  sun,  but  just  a  gradual  slope  that  led 
to  the  main  road  about  a  half  mile  away.  There  was 
a  winding  road  leading  across  this  meadow  which 
was  called  a  right-of-way. 

The  view  from  this  spot  was  truly  magnificent. 
You  looked  across  a  bay  about  ten  miles  wide  to 
the  lovely  Goldsboro  Hills  on  the  opposite  shore, 
hills  which  the  natives  said  “were  full  of  iron  and 
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attracted  all  the  thunderstorms.”  To  the  right  you 
looked  beyond  a  group  of  islands  straight  out  to  the 
ocean.  One  was  called  Bar  Island,  because  a  little 
bar  ran  from  it  to  Bar  Harbor.  The  others  were 
called  the  Porcupines:  Round  and  Long  and  Short 
and  Bald  Porcupine.  You  saw  the  village  looking 
its  best  from  the  distance,  and  rising  behind  it, 
Green  Mountain.  It  was  covered  with  green  to  its 
very  top,  and  halfway  down  there  seemed  to  be 
a  series  of  other  mountain  peaks  of  lesser  height. 
The  bay  really  looked  like  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
many  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  made  that  remark 
about  it.  Here  we  decided  to  build  our  home. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meadow,  running  almost 
into  the  sea  on  one  side,  was  an  old  apple  orchard, 
which  we  were  told  was  planted  in  1774.  These  old 
trees  had  grown  into  all  sorts  of  gnarled  shapes  and 
looked  like  queer  monsters,  but  they  still  bore  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruit.  The  children  later  called  the  orchard 
“Fairy  Land.” 

On  the  other  end  of  the  property  were  thick  woods, 
with  a  lovely  path  leading  through  these  woods,  in 
one  direction  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  in  the  other 
to  a  beach.  The  place  seemed  to  be  exactly  what  we 
wanted,  so  we  decided  to  buy  it. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  natives 
about  getting  the  property  properly  surveyed,  for 
they  had  never  before  sold  a  piece  of  land  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  each  man  claimed  he  had  a  prior 
right.  The  description  ran  something  like  this: 
“Taking  a  straight  line  from  a  rock  by  the  old  tree, 
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run  it  to  the  old  stump  down  by  the  sea-wall.”  One 
of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  put  a  fence  around 
the  place,  as  the  surveyor’s  landmarks  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  lasting. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  choose  a  name  for  the 
place,  but  we  finally  decided  on  “Baymeath.”  It 
was  on  the  bay,  and  meath  being  the  Scotch  word 
for  meadow,  the  name  seemed  not  only  simple  but 
appropriate. 

The  one  thing  that  seemed  most  necessary  for 
the  house  was  a  tennis  court.  The  eldest  of  our  four 
children  was  seven  years  old,  and  already  beginning 
to  play,  and  your  Grandfather  loved  the  game  dearly 
and  had  many  friends  who  played.  We  chose  a  place 
for  the  court  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  planning  that  the 
hill  could  be  dug  out  and  the  court  made  with  one 
side  the  hill  itself,  and  the  other  side  open  to  the 
water.  We  hired  an  old  sea  captain  who  was  very 
good  at  digging,  and  ingenious  about  making  plans, 
but  who  also  loved  to  talk  by  the  hour.  In  fact,  he 
talked  almost  more  than  he  worked,  but  we  started 
him  on  making  the  court.  One  day  the  old  man  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 
court  if  your  Grandfather  and  I  kept  watching  him. 
I  said,  “We  were  not  watching  you.  We  are  just 

• 

interested  in  the  court.”  He  replied,  “Well,  I  feel 
as  if  I  am  being  watched  all  the  time,  and  I  have  to 
keep  on  working  every  minute  and  never  have  a 
chance  to  rest.”  I  assured  him  we  would  not  watch 
him  as  much,  but  the  court  progressed  even  more 
slowly  than  before.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  it 
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was  finished.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  with  a  great 
birch  tree  at  one  end,  under  which  people  could  sit 
and  watch  the  game.  • 

Meanwhile  we  had  some  trouble  with  the  water. 
The  water  company  at  Bar  Harbor  said  we  were 
too  far  away  and  they  would  not  run  pipes  out  there, 
so  we  decided  to  dig  an  artesian  well.  It  got  under 
way,  and  we  were  to  pay  so  much  a  foot.  They  dug 
down  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  me  we  were  coming 
out  in  China,  and  day  after  day  when  I  visited  the 
well  the  men  would  only  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
“No  water.'’  After  about  two  weeks  of  this,  one 
day  they  sent  me  word  that  they  had  reached  water. 
I  went  down  happily  to  see  the  well,  only  to  be  told 
that  the  water  was  full  of  salt  and  could  not  be  used. 

At  first  we  were  very  much  discouraged.  Then 
we  remembered  a  lovely  little  lake  about  two  miles 
inland,  and  uphill  from  our  property.  There  were 
no  buildings  on  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  knew,  it  was  not 
used  for  anything.  I  went  to  see  the  man  who  owned 
it  and  asked  if  he  would  sell  us  an  option  on  it.  He 
seemed  rather  surprised  at  my  request,  but  sold  me 
the  option  for  a  hundred  dollars.  With  this  option 
in  my  hand,  I  again  visited  the  head  of  the  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  Water  Company.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  still 
quite  firm  about  not  supplying  us  with  water.  He 
was.  In  my  grandest  manner,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  I  then  said  to  him,  “Very  well,  I  will 
buy  Woods  Lake  and  start  a  water  company  of  my 
own.”  He  was  very  much  astonished,  and  when  he 
had  gathered  himself  together  a  little  he  tried  to 
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explain  to  me  the  difficulties  of  running  a  water 
company.  I  told  him  I  was  quite  sure  I  could  man¬ 
age,  and  that  I  would  either  sell  or  give  away  the 
water  to  the  little  village  of  Hull's  Cove.  By  then 
he  was  completely  bewildered.  I  left  his  office  with 
the  remark  that  I  would  give  him  twenty-four  hours 
to  think  it  over.  In  less  than  half  a  day  he  sent  word 
to  me  that  his  company  would  supply  us  with  water, 
provided  we  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  first  year.  I  readily  agreed,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  pay  only  an  extra  two  hundred 
dollars,  as  most  of  the  people  of  Hull’s  Cove  became 
customers  of  the  company,  once  the  pipes  were  laid. 

I  was  pleased  enough  to  give  up  the  option  on  the 
lake,  though  it  was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  I  really  do 
not  think  running  a  water  company  would  have  been 
too  difficult.  In  fact,  I  rather  regretted  that  I  had 
not  tried  it. 

Our  idea  about  the  house  was  that  it  should  be 
a  farm  house,  rather  low,  and,  in  order  not  to  keep 
too  many  gardeners,  its  long  grass  was  to  come  to 
the  front  door.  But  we  had  a  very  clever  architect, 
Herbert  Jacques  of  Andrews,  Jacques  and  Rantoul, 
a  Boston  firm,  who  knew  what  we  ought  to  have, 
and  it  ended  in  a  beautiful  French  Colonial  house 
opening  directly  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  There 
were  very  fantastic  plans  for  a  porch  surrounding 
a  large  pool,  around  which  we  were  to  sit.  I  had 
visions,  however,  of  the  children  falling  into  the 
pool,  so  we  compromised  on  a  large  porch  facing 
the  water,  and  a  little  porch  on  one  side. 
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The  house  was  beautifully  planned,  with  large 
white  pillars  in  front.  You  entered  on  the  ground 
level  into  a  tremendous  hall  opening  out  with  French 
doors  on  the  water  side  of  the  house,  from  which  the 
view  was  magnificent.  To  the  right  side  was  the 
large  living  room,  and  behind  that  a  smaller  den. 
To  the  left  was  a  large  dining  room,  with  a  smaller 
dining  room  beyond,  with  glass  doors  which  could 
be  swung  open  and  folded  back  so  as  to  have  a  table 
which  would  seat  forty  or  fifty  people.  Behind  were 
the  pantries,  laundries,  and  a  kitchen  overlooking 
the  garden. 

The  second  floor  had  six  bedrooms  and  eight 
maid’s  rooms,  and  the  third  floor,  five  bedrooms  and 
a  sitting  room.  The  house  had  ten  baths.  Each  room 
had  a  beautiful  view  of  its  own,  and  there  were  two 
porches  on  the  second  floor. 

We  kept  adding  to  the  house  as  it  was  being  built, 
until  it  grew  to  be  a  very  large  house,  with  open 
porches  even  up  to  the  third  floor,  and  a  straight 
roof-tree  which  went  across  it.  In  later  years,  when 
the  children  did  not  want  to  meet  someone,  or  when 
they  wished  to  vanish  from  sight,  they  climbed  to 
this  roof-tree  and  sat  astride  it.  One  day  a  group  of 
horseback  riders  came  in  to  look  at  the  place.  The 
children  heard  one  of  them  exclaim,  “My  God,  this 
must  be  an  insane  asylum.  Some  of  the  inmates  are 
sitting  on  the  roof.”  I  don’t  wonder  they  thought 
so,  with  perhaps  twenty  children  straddling  the  roof. 

The  house  was  built  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
of  1894  and  1895,  and  it  progressed  very  rapidly.  In 
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February  your  Grandfather  and  I  went  to  see  it. 
We  went  by  train  this  time,  and  took  the  boat  for 
the  eight-mile  trip.  To  my  surprise,  the  salt-water 
bay  was  frozen  solidly.  The  large  boat  had  in  front 
of  it  a  sort  of  ice  cutter,  which  made  a  little  river  of 
water  flow  down  the  bay,  and  down  this  river  the 
boat  slowly  made  its  way.  I  remember  we  passed 
some  sleighs  on  the  ice,  people  driving  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  quite  an  exciting  trip,  and  we  saw  fish 
and  even  jellyfish  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
boat  onto  the  ice.  We  staved  at  a  little  hotel  in  the 

a/ 

town,  used  mostly  by  “drummers,”  now  more  com¬ 
monly  called  traveling  salesmen.  We  got  to  the 
hotel  about  ten  in  the  morning,  had  our  breakfast, 
and  then  went  immediately  to  bed  to  get  warm. 
Right  after  luncheon  we  drove  out  to  the  house  in 
an  open  sleigh.  In  spite  of  its  being  February,  the 
road  was  not  covered  with  snow,  but  it  was  solid 
with  ice  because  it  was  a  cliff  drive,  and  the  water 
had  come  over  the  cliffs  and  frozen.  I  was  in  mortal 
terror  of  being  swept  off  into  the  deep  sea  below. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  a  snow  plow  had 
opened  the  road  in,  and  to  our  joy  we  found  our 
two  furnaces  going  full  blast.  The  house  had  all 
been  plastered  and  the  men  were  putting  in  the 
woodwork.  The  mantels  had  been  carved  by  hand 
in  Bangor,  Maine.  One  woodwork  design  was  of 
oak  leaves,  another  of  acorns,  another  of  small  over¬ 
lapping  flowers,  and  still  another  of  maple  leaves. 
This  woodwork  was  all  painted  white.  In  the  hall 
there  were  great  beamed  ceilings. 
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We  went  out  onto  the  porch  with  the  architect, 
who  was  with  us.  We  almost  collapsed  because  the 
porch  came  to  the  edge  of  the  tennis  court,  and  if 
you  fell  off  it,  you  would  have  fallen  either  into  the 
tennis  court  or  into  the  deep  sea.  We  both  said  of 
course  that  something  must  be  done,  and  we  decided 
to  build  a  sea  wall  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  porch. 
We  thought  this  would  be  a  very  expensive  affair, 
but  it  was  not.  We  could  get  good  masons  from  the 
Island,  and  there  were  huge  boulders  down  on  our 
beach  which  could  be  broken  up  by  dynamite  and 
the  rocks  used  for  the  wall.  I  am  not  sure  of  its 
length,  but  the  wall  must  have  been  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  Over  this  wall  we  later  planted  ivy 
and  beautiful  vines,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tennis  court 
we  made  another  lower  wall  of  stones  from  the 
beach,  and  in  this  wall  placed  small  sewer  pipes  filled 
with  dirt.  In  these  we  planted  different  kinds  of 
flowers,  which  drooped  from  the  pipes — a  good  deal 
of  xelophine,  a  very  small  lovely  green  leaf  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  clover,  which  clings  to  the 
rock  and  is  very  beautiful.  This  wall  was  under  the 
birch  tree,  and  later  on  some  lovely  iron  furniture, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Italy  and  given  to  me, 
was  placed  there.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  a  biological  laboratory,  painted  this 
furniture  in  those  old  colors  of  blue  and  green  that 
you  find  in  old  iron  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  many  years.  The  Neals  proved  loyal 
friends,  and,  both  being  biologists,  taught  me  a  great 
deal  about  birds,  trees,  insects,  fish,  and  flowers. 
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The  only  mistake  made  in  the  house  was  that  the 
man  who  built  it  was  accustomed  to  building  light¬ 
houses,  and  although  fresh  water  had  been  provided, 
he  used  sea  water  because  it  made  harder  plaster. 
He  did  not  know  that  salt  in  the  plaster  meant  wall¬ 
paper  would  not  cling  to  it,  so  when  the  house  was 
finished  all  the  wallpaper  fell  off.  We  had  the  walls 
washed  with  all  kinds  of  chemicals,  and  finally  had  to 
have  them  hung  with  white  cloth  and  then  papered 
over  the  cloth.  That  plan  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  we  lived  in  the  house  for  fifty  years  almost  with¬ 
out  papering  a  room.  There  was  no  dirt  around,  as 
we  were  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  main  road.  There 
wasn’t  a  factory  or  a  railroad  on  the  Island,  and  the 
few  boats  that  came  into  the  harbor  were  too  far 
away  for  us  to  be  affected  by  their  smoke.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  cleanest  place  I  have  ever  known.  Often 
the  window  curtains,  when  taken  down  in  the  fall, 
were  only  folded  up  and  not  washed  for  five  years — 
a  very  different  curtain  life  from  those  we  hang  in 
Chicago. 

We  made  very  few  changes  in  the  house,  but 
engaged  a  crew  of  men  to  put  the  grounds  in  order. 
We  rather  regretfully  gave  up  the  meadow  which 
was  to  come  to  the  farm-house  door,  because  the 
French  Colonial  house  demanded  other  treatment. 

We  stayed  at  Bar  Harbor  two  or  three  days  with 
the  architect,  and  this  was  the  only  visit  we  made 
to  the  house  while  it  was  being  built.  We  did  not 
return  to  it  until  spring. 

Later  that  winter  your  Grandfather  and  I  went 
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down  to  Philadelphia  to  buy  furniture  for  the  new 
house.  I  was  very  methodical  and  had  with  me  a 
plan  of  the  house  and  just  what  large  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  I  wanted  to  go  in  the  different  rooms.  I  also 
took  a  general  outline  of  the  colors  we  had  ordered 
put  on  the  walls,  so  that  I  could  get  the  right  colored 
rugs.  We  found  some  beautiful  antique  shops  and 
bought  early  American,  rather  heavy  mahogany 
furniture.  The  sideboards  for  the  dining  room  were 
particularly  handsome,  very  dark  mahogany  and 
very  old.  The  dining  tables  for  both  rooms  were 
unusually  wide,  five  feet,  so  that  two  people  could 
sit  at  an  end.  We  bought  an  endless  number  of  old 
chests  of  drawers,  over  which  we  hung  old  mirrors. 

That  spring,  in  1895,  we  moved  into  the  house. 
Miss  Hemple,  my  nurse  and  friend,  went  down 
beforehand  with  some  of  the  maids,  and  when  we 
arrived  the  house  was  in  perfect  order.  I  shall  never 
forget  our  arrival  there.  The  children  were  all  tre¬ 
mendously  excited  at  the  prospect  of  going  to  their 
new  and  their  own  home.  The  front  door  was  open 
on  the  pillared  porch  in  front.  There  were  bay  trees 
there,  about  six  feet  high  and  very  lovely,  and  as 
you  looked  in  the  hall,  on  both  sides  of  the  door  stood 
enormous  pots  of  flowering  crab,  which  were  grow¬ 
ing,  numerous  vases  were  full  of  most  exquisite 
spring  flowers,  and  the  whole  place  struck  me  as 
being  so  spotlessly  clean  that  it  gave  me  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  We  could  hardly  calm  the  chil¬ 
dren  down  for  their  first  meal,  which  was  breakfast 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  as  we  had  arrived  on  an 
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early  train.  With  difficulty  we  got  them  settled  in 
their  respective  rooms,  and  the  whoops  they  gave 
when  they  found  the  attic  and  climbed  up  into  the 
rafters  were  long  to  be  remembered.  The  part  of  the 
house  which  pleased  them  most  was  the  huge  attic, 
with  great  beamed  ceilings  and  a  fine  hardwood 
floor.  The  beams  came  down  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  floor  on  the  sides.  It  was  not  plastered.  Later 
on,  up  in  these  rafters,  and  built  on  the  great  beams 
between,  were  two  houses  made  by  the  boys,  with 
rope  ladders  leading  up  to  them.  Surreptitiously,  I 
occasionally  placed  mattresses  on  the  floor  under¬ 
neath,  so  if  the  children  fell  they  would  not  be  hurt. 
Also  there  were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  little  doll 
houses  belonging  to  the  girls,  built  between  the 
rafters. 

In  front  of  the  main  door  to  the  house  was  a 
planted  oval  called  a  pear,  filled  with  low  shrubbery, 
around  which  the  driveway  turned.  Then  came  the 
most  beautiful  lawn  I  have  ever  seen,  which  went 
back  to  the  stone  and  iron  gates  at  the  entrance,  a 
distance  of  about  six  hundred  feet.  This  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener  spoiled  by  some  beds  of  flowers, 
which  we  tore  out  the  following  summer  and  made 
all  into  lawn.  We  bought  most  of  the  trees  for  the 
place  from  a  nursery  in  Bar  Harbor.  When  I  left 
Baymeath  some  of  the  little  linden  trees  we  had 
planted  when  we  were  first  there  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  size. 

We  made,  I  think,  only  one  mistake  in  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  that  was  with  the  hall  rug.  It  was  perfectly 
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enormous,  something  like  thirty  by  twenty-five  feet, 
was  red,  and  it  did  not  look  well  with  the  blue  and 
white  paper  on  the  wall.  We  therefore  had  it  dyed 
a  dark  blue.  It  came  out  beautifully,  and  we  never 
again  changed  it. 

The  large  hall  had  an  enormous  davenport  and 
a  table  at  least  ten  feet  long,  on  which  the  children 
deposited  everything  as  they  passed.  In  this  big 
hall  there  was  a  huge  mantelpiece  with  a  very  long 
shelf.  On  it  was  a  long  trail  of  elephants.  They  were 
made  of  black  ebony,  with  long  ivory  tusks,  and  they 
stood  from  a  foot  high  down  to  a  little  bit  of  a  one 
not  over  an  inch  high.  The  children  were  always 
tremendously  interested  in  them.  I  think  I  gave 
them  to  you  when  I  sold  Baymeath.  Your  Grand¬ 
father  brought  them  from  India. 

We  had  no  portieres  and  no  carpet  on  the  stairs. 
The  stairs  were  very  beautiful,  with  carved  spindles 
of  different  kinds,  and  the  floors  were  so  finely  fin¬ 
ished  that  they  never  had  to  have  much  done  to 
them  during  the  fifty  years  we  occupied  the  house. 

Once,  at  the  end  of  about  forty  years,  when  I 
proposed  changing  the  wallpaper  in  the  hall,  such 
a  howl  went  up  from  the  children  that  I  speedily 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  it  was  left  as  it  had  always 
been.  I  find  that  children  dislike  change.  They  want 
everything  just  as  they  used  to  have  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  so  many  little  children,  who  are  moved 
around  from  place  to  place,  are  unhappy,  for  it  never 
seems  like  a  home,  everything  around  them  chang¬ 
ing  so  often  that  they  have  no  feeling  of  security. 
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WE  HAD  sent  our  horses  down  from  Chicago, 
and  had  added  to  them.  Peter  Larson  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  horses.  He  had  come  to  us  two  or 
three  years  before,  when  we  had  been  living  in 
rented  houses.  He  had  worked  with  horses  all  his 
life.  He  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  a  Swede, 
very  well  trained,  knew  all  about  horses,  bought 
all  those  we  ever  had,  was  an  excellent  driver  and 
always  very  respectful.  Like  all  Swedes,  he  never 
used  the  word  “you,”  but  always,  “What  trap  will 
‘Mrs.  Bowen’  have?”  I  always  had  loved  horses, 
and  admired  the  fine  turn-outs  I  had  seen  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Larson  brought  the  first  horses 
down  in  a  freight  car,  which  came  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  the  point  where  the  railroad  ended  at 
Ellsworth,  twenty-one  miles  from  Bar  Harbor.  He 
had  had  a  very  disagreeable  trip,  to  put  it  mildly. 
He  slept  in  the  freight  car,  half  filled  with  hay,  and 
ate  out  of  an  enormous  picnic  basket  I  had  provided 
for  him.  He  told  me  later  that  after  the  basket  had 
been  in  the  car  for  four  or  five  days,  because  of  its 
close  proximity  to  the  horses,  he  thought  he  never 
could  eat  picnic  food  again.  He  had  had  to  carry 
food  because  when  the  train  did  stop  at  some  town 
the  box  car  was  such  a  distance  from  the  station  that 
he  could  never  get  out  to  buy  any  food. 
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One  night  he  smelled  smoke,  and  getting  up  from 
the  hay  where  he  was  sleeping,  found  that  it  was 
afire,  probably  from  a  cinder  which  had  blown  in. 
There  was  no  bell  rope  to  pull,  and  he  did  not  dare 
to  open  the  door  for  fear  of  a  draught.  He  had 
several  buckets  full  of  water  for  the  horses,  and 
these  he  managed  to  throw  on  the  burning  hay. 
Fortunately,  at  that  time  the  train  suddenly  came 
to  a  stop.  He  opened  the  big  door  in  the  car  and 
screamed  for  help.  The  trainmen  were  there  in  a 
moment,  pulling  out  the  burning  hay.  The  horses 
were  frightened  to  death  and  made  every  effort  to 
break  their  halters  and  get  away.  There  were  no 
serious  results,  however. 

We  made  these  trips  with  the  horses  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  decided  to  keep  them  at  Bar 
Harbor  on  a  farm  during  the  winter. 

Peter  Larson  was  an  unusual  man,  perfectly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  family  and  to  all  the  children,  willing 
to  give  lessons  in  riding,  driving  horses,  and  in  every 
way  capable  of  running  a  large  stable,  for  he  had 
five  assistant^. 

We  used  to  call  our  stable,  which  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  our  Greek  temple,  because  it 
looked  exactly  like  a  Greek  temple  from  the  outside. 
It  was  painted  white  like  the  house,  and  had  accom¬ 
modations  for  about  twenty  vehicles  and  stalls  for 
twenty-two  horses.  There  was  also  a  large  harness 
room,  and  upstairs  a  big  hay  loft  and  two  rooms 
with  bath  for  a  coachman.  They  did  not  allow  cars 
on  the  Island  for  many  years. 
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The  stable  was  beautifully  furnished.  There  was 
a  large  back  platform  on  which  to  curry  the  horses, 
and  there  was  a  washing  place  for  the  vehicles.  An 
extra  little  stable  was  put  up  to  accommodate  six 
horses,  which  perhaps  might  be  driven  out  by  guests 
when  they  came  to  call.  We  were  very  particular 
not  to  have  them  mingle  with  our  horses,  because 
our  coachman  was  afraid  they  might  contact  a  cold. 
There  was  also  a  little  hospital  stall  where  a  horse 
that  was  ill  might  be  isolated. 

The  walls  of  the  carriage  house  were  filled  with 
fine  prints  of  horses  and  carriages.  The  harness 
room  had  some  easy  chairs  for  the  men.  At  the 
head  of  every  stall  was  a  large  printed  sign  with  the 
name  of  the  horse.  There  were  fine  iron  partitions 
separating  the  stalls.  I  particularly  remember  the 
iron  boxes  containing  salt  bars  on  which  the  horses 
could  feast.  Around  the  carriage  room  there  were 
racks  for  lap  robes  of  all  kinds,  and  racks  for  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  whips — little  straight  ones  for  buggies 
and  runabouts,  and  long  ones  made  of  beautiful 
wood,  with  their  long  lashes,  which  you  curved 
around  the  whip  and  handled  with  care. 

We  shortly  began  buying  many  different  kinds  of 
vehicles.  I  cannot  remember  all  we  had,  but  there 
was  a  runabout  for  one  or  two  people;  the  children 
had  a  small  buckboard  with  rumble  behind  for  a 
groom,  and  a  governess  cart,  which  was  like  a  wicker 
basket  with  seats  on  the  side,  and  was  entered  from 
the  rear  and  drawn  by  a  pony.  There  were  two  other 
buckboards  and  cut-unders,  a  sort  of  beach  wagon 
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for  family  driving,  and  a  huge  buckboard  which  held 
twelve  people  and  was  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses. 
Three  children  often  sat  on  the  tail  of  the  buckboard, 
swinging  their  legs,  in  imminent  danger  of  getting 
caught  in  the  wheels.  There  was  an  express  wagon 
with  a  crate  in  it  for  bicycles,  which  followed  us  on 
bicycle  rides,  so  we  could  get  in  if  we  became  tired. 
There  were  two  Bailey  runabouts  with  pneumatic 
tires,  excellent  for  young  boys  in  their  teens  to  take 
their  girl  friends  riding. 

Then  there  was  the  opera  omnibus  which  held 
eight  people.  We  used  this  when  we  went  to  dinner 
parties  and  wanted  to  look  very  stylish,  but  it  had 
a  checkered  career.  The  first  time  we  took  it  out 
was  to  drive  to  a  musicale.  Jane  Addams  was 
visiting  us  then,  and  was  to  accompany  us.  When¬ 
ever  she  came  near  a  horse,  she  got  hay  fever.  I 
always  said  she  could  hardly  look  at  a  photograph 
of  one  without  beginning  to  sneeze,  let  alone  sit  on 
a  horsehair  sofa.  On  this  occasion  she  told  me  that 
she  thought  if  she  smelled  plenty  of  peppermint 
before  she  went  in,  she  would  be  free  from  the  hay 
fever,  so  I  bought  a  quart  bottle  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
W e  had  about  five  miles  to  drive.  Your  Grandfather 
was  holding  the  bottle,  and  somehow  the  cork  came 
out  and  was  lost,  and  the  peppermint  spilled  all  over 
us.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  very  stylish  house 
where  we  were  going,  we  were  permeated  with  the 
odor.  I  was  afraid  to  leave  the  open  bottle  in  the 
omnibus,  yet  did  not  want  to  take  it  into  the  house. 
I  suggested  to  your  Grandfather  that  we  leave  it 
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somewhere  by  the  outside  door  of  the  house.  He 
was  not  particularly  eager  to  do  this,  but  consented. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  butler  at  the  front  door,  and 
Miss  Addams  and  I  went  in  first,  very  slowly,  leav¬ 
ing  your  Grandfather  to  find  a  hiding  place  in  the 
vestibule.  He  was  so  long  about  it  that  the  butler 
observed  him  and  looked  at  him  with  suspicion.  I 
then  stepped  forward  and  said  to  him,  “Oh,  my  hus¬ 
band  is  just  putting  a  bottle  there.  We  thought  we 
had  better  not  bring  it  into  the  house.”  I  am  sure 
he  thought  it  was  something  either  alcoholic  or 
explosive.  We  were  all  very  conscious  of  smelling 
something  like  peppermint  candy;  in  fact  the  odor 
was  quite  stifling,  but  I  could  not  very  well  make 
any  explanation  without  giving  Miss  Addams  away, 
so  I  said  nothing  about  it. 

We  were  shown  into  a  magnificent  music  room, 
and  I  felt  completely  out  of  place  because  I  never 
went  willingly  to  a  musicale.  On  one  side  was  an 
enormous  Steinway  grand.  There  was  a  large  empty 
floor  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  left  for  dancing, 
around  which  the  chairs  were  set.  The  guest  of 
honor,  a  famous  pianist,  began  to  play  shortly  after 
we  arrived.  To  our  horror,  in  through  the  French 
doors  at  the  front  of  the  room  came  the  largest  frog 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  started  hopping  slowly 
across  the  floor  toward  the  piano.  The  hostess,  a 
regal  looking  woman,  quickly  took  a  large  lace  fan 
she  was  holding  and  began  fanning  violently  in  front 
of  the  frog.  The  audience,  who  did  not  relish  the 
thought  of  a  frog  under  their  seats,  gave  much  more 
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attention  to  the  fanning  of  the  frog  than  to  the 
musician.  The  frog  turned  again  toward  the  door 
and  finally  vanished. 

When  the  musician  finished  and  everyone  went 
up  to  congratulate  him,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
I  remarked,  “You  got  out  of  that  piano  all  that  was 
in  it.”  He  looked  at  me  eagerly  and  said,  “Did  you 
notice  it?  It  was  very  hard  work.”  I  answered,  “Oh, 
yes,”  and  managed  to  get  myself  absorbed  by  the 
crowd.  Many  times  since  I  have  used  that  same 
remark  to  a  musician,  who  invariably  has  been 
pleased. 

I  am  certain  everyone  thought  we  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  heavily  and  had  taken  peppermint  to  disguise 
the  odor.  We  were  so  very  conscious  of  it  ourselves, 
and  were  glad  to  get  back  in  the  omnibus  again  and 
head  for  home. 

The  reason  I  tell  this  story  is  that  the  omnibus 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  dose  of  peppermint 
and  always  smelled  of  it.  This  was  not  improved  by 
one  of  the  children's  being  ill  in  it  one  day  when  we 
were  taking  a  long  drive  to  another  village,  and  even 
after  it  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  it  still  smelled 
of  peppermint. 

We  also  purchased  what  was  called  a  station 
wagon,  to  take  one  or  two  people  to  the  boat.  We 
had  a  low  phaeton  with  a  rumble  up  behind  for  a 
groom;  a  high  trap  with  a  rumble,  called  a  spider 
phaeton,  that  looked  something  like  a  buggy,  to 
which  a  pair  of  horses  were  driven. 

As  there  were  in  the  village  a  number  of  people 
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who  drove  four-in-hands,  I  thought  I  would  also 
like  one.  I  had  never  driven  a  four-in-hand,  but  as 
I  was  most  eager  to  do  so,  we  bought  what  was 
called  a  tally-ho,  a  kind  of  trap  that  had  room  for 
one  person  beside  the  coachman  in  front,  two  long 
seats  across  behind  that  held  four  people  each,  and 
a  seat  up  behind  which  held  two  grooms  who  man¬ 
aged  the  brakes.  The  tally-ho  was  very  high.  The 
old  ladies  could  not  climb  up  at  all,  and  I  was  rather 
glad  because  they  were  decidedly  timid;  but  the 
children  swarmed  up  and  just  loved  it. 

The  first  time  it  came  around  I  said  to  Larson, 
who  was  driving,  “I  will  drive  myself.”  He  was 
much  astonished,  and  asked,  “Has  Mrs.  Bowen  ever 
driven  a  four-in-hand  before?”  I  replied,  “Oh,  cer¬ 
tainly.”  This  really  was  true  because  I  had  been 
given  the  reins  once  for  a  minute  or  two  when  I  was 
driving  through  the  mountains.  However,  I  drove 
all  other  kinds  of  vehicles  and  I  knew  the  technique 
of  holding  the  reins.  I  mounted  the  seat,  and  your 
Grandfather,  looking  very  anxious,  got  up  beside 
me.  The  two  grooms,  one  of  them  Larson,  were  at 
the  leaders’ heads.  I  called  out,  “Let  go!”  The  men 
touched  their  hats  even  in  the  moment  of  excitement 
when  they  knew  I  was  starting  off  fast,  and  then 
rushed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tally-ho,  for  the  last 
step.  It  was  like  getting  on  a  fast-moving  train,  but 
they  never  once  failed  me,  and  sometimes  I  really 
did  drive  off  too  fast,  but  they  always  caught  on. 
It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  grooms  to  blow  the 
tally-ho  horn.  This  he  started  blowing  immediately 
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to  warn  others  that  we  were  turning  onto  the  main 
road.  He  continued  to  blow  it  almost  constantly, 
because  the  roads  were  narrow,  and  most  of  the 
vehicles  took  to  the  ditch  as  we  sailed  by.  For  weeks 
before  the  first  appearance  of  the  tally-ho,  this 
groom  could  be  heard  all  over  the  place  practicing 
blowing  the  horn,  as  he  had  taken  lessons  on  it. 

It  was  very  exciting  driving  a  four-in-hand,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  many  hills  in  Bar  Harbor  and  the 
horses  were  trained  to  run  up  the  hills.  When  they 
saw  one  coming  they  started  running,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anything  could  have  stopped  them.  They 
reached  the  top  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  then 
sobered  down.  We  had  four  bays,  four  chestnuts 
and  four  strawberry  roans  for  this  tally-ho,  and  an 
extra  one  which  matched  perfectly.  Only  once  did 
we  have  an  accident.  When  going  down  a  steep  hill 
one  of  the  wheelers  dropped  as  if  he  were  dead. 
The  grooms  from  the  seats  behind  clamped  on  the 
brakes,  ran  to  the  leaders’  heads,  and  were  almost 
carried  away.  As  a  driver  I  was  helpless,  for  the 
stricken  horse  had  fallen  on  the  two  reins  on  his  side. 
We  got  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  sick  horse 
was  taken  away.  He  was  not  dead,  but  had  to  be 
shot  as  he  had  some  disease. 

I  often  drove  a  pair  of  horses  in  this  tally-ho  with 
only  one  horse  in  the  lead.  This  is  almost  the  most 
difficult  driving  there  is,  because  the  horse  in  front 
has  nothing  to  keep  him  from  turning  around  and 
looking  at  you  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  horses  are  as  temperamental  as  people,  and  I 
had  some  funny  experiences  with  this  leader. 
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One  day  I  was  driving  in  my  spider  phaeton,  with 
Larson  up  behind  me  and  a  distinguished  guest  by 
my  side,  and  noticed  after  I  had  left  the  house  that 
the  tail  of  one  horse  seemed  to  be  growing  longer. 
I  thought  it  must  be  my  imagination  and  measured 
it  with  my  eye  with  the  tail  of  the  other  horse — but 
no,  I  was  right.  In  perhaps  a  mile  it  had  grown  sev¬ 
eral  inches.  So  I  turned  to  Larson  and  said,  “What 
is  the  matter  with  that  horse's  tail?"  Larson  took 
a  look  at  it  and  said,  “Will  Mrs.  Bowen  stop  for  a 
moment?"  Then  he  jumped  out,  ran  up  to  the  horse, 
took  hold  of  the  tail  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  pulled  it 
out  by  the  roots  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  We  went 
on,  one  horse  with  a  nice  tail  and  the  other  one  look¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  worn  a  wig  and  had  lost  it. 

I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  when  we  got  home, 
said,  “Larson,  what  was  the  matter  with  that  horse's 
tail  ?”  “Oh,"  said  Larson,  “  his  tail  wasn’t  doing  very 
well,  and  I  got  the  tail  of  a  dead  horse  and  cut  it  and 
made  it  the  same  length  as  the  other  horse’s  tail  and 
tied  it  onto  the  tail  bone.  I  don’t  see  how  it  ever  came 
off."  But  it  was  coming  off — and  that  was  what  he 
had  done.  He  rigged  up  a  better  tail  for  the  future, 
but  I  never  saw  that  horse  without  wondering  if  he 
was  going  to  lose  his  tail  “off  me"  again. 

All  the  children  were  brought  up  to  know  about 
horses.  Helen  and  Louise  had  two  little  Shetland 
ponies  named  Punch  and  Judy.  The  two  boys  had 
two  small  horses  named  Lady  and  Black  Beauty. 
Then  there  was  your  Grandfather's  saddle  mare  and 
five  saddle  horses  for  guests.  At  the  back  of  the  place 
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there  was  a  road  that  was  never  used,  so  we  had  this 
leveled  off,  and  here  the  children  practiced  jumping, 
driving  tandem,  and  all  sorts  of  stunts.  They  rode 
two  on  a  horse,  or  they  rode  fast  and  caught  up  a 
child,  circus  fashion,  and  put  him  on  the  horse.  They 
had  numerous  spills,  but  I  cannot  remember  that 
anyone  was  ever  hurt. 

We  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  style  with  all  these 
horses.  The  grooms’  liveries  were  very  colorful.  The 
men  wore  black  boots  with  tan  colored  tops,  white 
broadcloth  breeches,  dark  blue  cloth  coats  with 
silver  buttons,  white  stocks,  heavy  white  gloves,  and 
high  silk  hats.  They  had  morning  suits  of  black  and 
white  cloth,  cut-away  coats  and  striped  vests,  wore 
black  leather  puttees  and  tall  black  straw  hats. 
When  it  was  very  cold,  they  wore  dark  blue  astra¬ 
khan  trimmed  overcoats  with  much  heavy  braid 
across  the  front.  Larson  tells  me  these  coats  cost 
$300.00  each. 

It  was  quite  a  piece  of  work  to  take  care  of  these 
liveries,  all  of  which  Larson  supervised.  The  only 
time  I  ever  saw  him  cross  was  one  day  when  he 
came  in  to  ask  me  if  he  could  purchase  a  stretcher  on 
which  to  put  the  white  breeches  when  they  had  to  be 
washed,  which  was  frequently.  He  said  the  stretcher 
was  expensive,  it  cost  forty  dollars,  but  it  would  save 
us  a  good  deal  of  work.  I  said,  “Oh,  Larson,  that  is 
so  expensive!  Can’t  you  and  the  men  put  on  the 
breeches  and  let  them  dry  on  you?”  He  really  was 
quite  annoyed  and  replied,  “I  would  not  take  cold 
even  for  Mrs.  Bowen,”  so  the  stretcher  was  bought, 
and  the  breeches  were  frequently  washed. 
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As  we  were  five  miles  from  Bar  Harbor,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  have  all  these  horses  and  traps. 
Sometimes  the  children  would  go  out,  half  a  dozen 
of  them  together,  then  frequently  a  boy  would  take 
a  girl  in  a  single  trap  for  a  drive.  I  think  we  had 
eight  single  harnesses  for  such  small  vehicles,  and 
I  don’t  know  how  many  double  ones.  I  do  know  that 
the  men  were  almost  always  polishing  the  silver  on 
the  very  beautiful  harnesses. 

We  bought  our  horses  in  Kentucky,  where  we  had 
a  man  who  was  very  reliable.  He  would  send  them 
up  by  freight,  and  Larson  and  your  Grandfather 
would  look  them  over.  If  they  were  satisfactory, 
they  were  kept.  I  think  only  once  did  we  ever  send 
one  back.  Larson  ran  all  the  stable  accounts  and 
brought  them  to  me  every  month.  He  lived  with  us 
fifty  years.  You  children  always  called  him  Pete. 
He  comes  to  see  me  now  every  little  while,  and  we 
have  long  talks  about  what  we  did  at  Baymeath. 

One  time  I  had  a  very  bad  accident  in  driving  a 
little  runabout  with  your  Mother.  It  was  a  new 
horse  that  I  had  not  driven  before.  Something  stung 
him  underneath,  and  he  kicked  violently  over  the 
reins,  so  I  had  no  control  over  him  and  he  started 
to  run.  I  aimed  for  a  tree,  pulled  at  one  rein,  and 
out  we  both  went.  I  was  thrown  over  and  hit  very 
hard  on  my  back,  while  your  Mother,  who  was  about 
ten  years  old,  landed  on  my  stomach.  When  I  came 
to,  she  was  standing  over  me  literally  wringing  her 
hands.  I  said,  “Call  for  help.”  She  did,  and  a  farmer 
came  out  of  a  neighboring  field.  Very  soon  a  little 
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group  had  gathered.  I  remember  that  as  I  regained 
consciousness  I  wanted  water,  but  there  was  none 
there.  The  men  just  stood  and  looked  at  me  help¬ 
lessly,  but  I  did  not  ask  to  have  anything  done  for 
me.  I  think  I  must  have  been  a  little  crazy,  because 
I  asked  your  Mother  at  once  if  my  hat  was  on 
straight,  which,  since  I  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  dusty  road,  must  have  been  a  very  silly  question. 

People  began  coming  toward  us,  until  quite  a 
crowd  was  around  me.  Two  women  drove  up  in  a 
cut-under  and  got  out.  They  were  Philadelphians. 
You  know  they  are  not  always  friendly  with  strange 
people  at  first  sight,  and  they  came  and  looked  at 
me,  and  one  of  them  said,  “Who  is  she?” — to  which 
your  Mother  very  intelligently  answered,  “She’s  my 
Mother.”  Then  the  women  asked  me  some  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  could  not  help  but  see  the  funny  side 
and  asked,  “Well,  who  are  you?”  One  of  the  women 
replied,  “I  am  Mrs.  So-and-So  from  Philadelphia.” 
She  then  told  me  to  take  her  cut-under  and  drive  to 
my  home.  I  said  I  could  not  get  up,  but  no  one 
offered  to  move  me.  Fortunately  I  saw  in  the  line 
around  me  one  of  our  own  gardeners,  and  I  said  to 
him,  “Oh,  Eliot,  get  me  out  of  this,”  so  he  and  sev¬ 
eral  men  lifted  me  into  the  trap,  where  I  put  my 
head  on  your  Mother’s  shoulder,  asking  her  again 
if  my  hat  was  on  straight. 

As  we  neared  home,  we  met  your  Grandfather 
and  your  Uncles  deKoven  and  Joe  on  the  run  down 
the  road.  The  horse  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  to  my  astonishment  the  men  had  insisted 
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upon  helping  the  horse  before  they  did  anything 
about  me.  The  horse  had  gone  off  home  with  his 
harness  clinging  to  him,  so  the  family  knew  there 
had  been  an  accident.  They  carried  me  to  my  bed 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon.  I  had  a  broken  pelvis  and 
was  not  able  to  move  for  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  taken  out  in  a  wheel  chair  to  see 
my  garden.  For  some  reason  I  was  left  alone  for  a 
while.  I  was  left  on  a  slope,  and  as  I  leaned  back 
the  chair  began  to  move  down  the  slope,  and  I  took 
a  complete  somersault  before  reaching  the  bottom. 
I  thought  I  was  being  killed  and  cried  out  for  help. 
Some  of  the  gardeners  came  and  picked  me  up  and 
carried  me  into  the  house,  but  I  wasn’t  hurt  at  all. 

After  that  I  did  not  want  to  drive  so  much.  A 
short  time  later,  when  we  were  allowed  to  drive 
machines  on  the  island,  we  sold  all  the  horses.  We 
then  bought  a  good  many  automobiles,  twelve  in 
two  years,  and  always  had  enough  of  them  in  the 
stables  to  take  out  as  many  people  as  needed  to  go. 
Larson  and  his  first  assistant  were  sent  to  Detroit 
to  learn  all  about  motors  at  the  Packard  Company, 
and  they  continued  their  services  with  us  as  chauf¬ 
feurs.  Incidentally,  Larson  married  the  cook  who 
had  been  with  us  for  ten  years,  an  awfully  nice 
woman,  and  after  she  died,  several  years  later  he 
married  another  nice  woman  who  also  had  been 
with  me  for  many  years  as  a  cook. 


First  Garden  Under  My  Window. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WHEN  we  moved  into  Baymeath,  although 
the  freshly  seeded  grass  had  begun  to  grow, 
there  were  very  few  flowers  except  for  some  occa¬ 
sional  beds  of  roses  planted  by  the  landscape  gar¬ 
dener.  We  were  very  anxious  to  have  gardens,  and 
decided  on  a  spot  just  under  my  window,  facing  the 
water,  for  our  first  one.  We  hired  a  number  of  gar¬ 
deners,  as  the  work  of  the  natives  was  somewhat 
slow  and  every  two  or  three  days  they  were  apt  to 
get  what  we  call  “that  tired  feeling,”  and  take  the 
day  off.  We  did  not  know  much  about  the  making 
of  gardens,  and  when  we  investigated  we  found  this 
one  was  filled  with  mortar  and  cement,  hardly  suit¬ 
able  for  flowers  to  grow  in.  So  we  hired  several  men 
and  told  them  we  wanted  the  whole  space  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  feet.  It  was  on  a  slope 
and  well  adapted  to  planting.  Then  we  ordered 
quantities  of  manure.  The  dirt  which  came  out  was 
put  through  a  sieve  and  the  manure  was  put  in  in 
layers,  a  layer  of  manure  and  a  layer  of  dirt.  While 
everyone  laughed  at  me  for  this  way  of  making  a 
garden,  it  proved  to  go  through  the  years  most 
satisfactorily  without  much  fertilization  and  pro¬ 
duced  beautiful  flowers.  This  garden  was  laid  out 
with  twenty  beds.  In  the  middle  was  a  lovely  little 
fountain  with  a  dolphin  on  the  top  of  it.  A  small 
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vine  called  creeping  Sally  had  grown  over  the  base 
of  the  fountain  and  the  water  trickled  down  the 
fountain  day  and  night.  It  often  put  me  to  sleep 
with  its  soft  splatter  as  it  fell  from  the  small  upper 
basin  into  the  lower  one. 

We  engaged  for  our  head  gardener  a  man  who, 
I  suppose,  must  have  cultivated  fields.  He  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  flowers,  but  was  the  only 
person  available.  He  was  a  shirt  polisher  by  trade, 
and  was  color  blind.  He  was  always  running  into 
the  house  to  tell  me  a  black  rose  had  suddenly 
bloomed,  and  when  I  went  out,  in  great  excitement, 
I  found  it  to  be  only  a  dark  red.  He  led  a  very  un¬ 
happy  life  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  he  would  tell 
me  his  marital  troubles  more  than  he  gardened. 

We  put  a  hedge  of  Small  shrubbery  around  the 
garden  and  a  gate  to  keep  out  the  dogs.  At  that 
time  we  possessed  seven  dogs,  collies,  setters,  a 
French  poodle,  spaniels,  etc.,  two  of  which  were 
allowed  in  the  house.  The  others  belonged  to  the 
children.  One  of  them  had  some  skin  trouble  and 
the  veterinary  had  applied  a  purple  ointment,  which 
certainly  gave  him  a  queer  appearance.  This  seemed 
rather  lost  on  him,  as  he  was  an  old-fashioned  bull¬ 
dog,  quite  capable  of  defending  himself,  but  other 
dogs  eyed  him  as  we  might  eye  a  Fiji  Islander. 

This  garden  bloomed  most  beautifully  and  gave 
us  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  house.  I  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  it  myself,  often  rising  as  early  as  five  in 
the  morning  and  getting  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
before  breakfast. 
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Later  on,  after  our  color-blind  gardener  had  sud¬ 
denly  left  town  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbors, 

deserting  his  family  completely,  we  had  to  get  an- 

% 

other  man.  Although  his  name  was  Rose,  he  proved 
to  be  as  incompetent  as  the  first  one.  He  would  not 
stay  unless  we  built  a  greenhouse,  which  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  at  the  head  of  our  first  vegetable  garden 
which  we  had  previously  planted.  It  was  a  very  large 
greenhouse,  with  large  potting  sheds  behind.  Later 
it  did  not  seem  to  produce  enough  to  warrant  keep¬ 
ing  it  open,  and  one  of  the  children  said  to  me  one 
day,  “Mother,  why  don’t  you  turn  it  into  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool?”  I  thought  it  a  good  idea,  so  the  next 
day  I  sent  for  a  contractor,  and  though  we  heard 
he  said  to  some  of  his  friends  that  we  must  be  queer 
to  make  a  swimming  pool  out  of  a  greenhouse,  he 
undertook  the  work. 

They  dug  it  out  for  nine  or  ten  feet  and  built  up 
the  sides  with  rocks  brought  from  the  beach.  The 
glass  roof  served  to  warm  the  fresh  water  in  it,  so 
that  the  children  just  loved  it  and  swam  there  every 
day.  I  don’t  think  there  was  anyone  there  particu¬ 
larly  to  look  after  them,  except  their  nurse,  who 
could  not  swim.  One  day  when  I  had  strolled  into 
the  potting  shed  from  which  to  look  down  into  the 
greenhouse,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  small  boy  standing 
on  the  bottom  under  the  water,  hugging  a  stone.  I 
called  to  your  Uncle  deKoven  and  he  dived  in  at 
once  and  released  the  stone  from  the  boy’s  arms  and 
carried  him  to  the  top.  He  was  unhurt,  but  was 
trying  to  imitate  the  larger  boys,  who  would  jump 
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down  with  a  heavy  stone  to  see  if  it  would  hold  them 
down.  Of  course,  when  they  felt  they  had  enough 
of  it,  they  released  the  stone  and  came  to  the  top, 
but  this  little  boy,  in  order  to  show  he  was  as  good 
as  the  others,  was  clutching  the  stone  so  firmly  that 
he  nearly  drowned. 

When  the  children  were  young  I  used  to  take  them 
fishing  on  our  wharf.  There  were  some  heavy  rings 
there,  and  I  would  tie  ropes  around  the  children’s 
waists  and  the  other  end  to  the  rings.  In  that  way 
I  could  let  them  fish  and  never  feel  any  anxiety  about 
them. 

One  summer  the  children  took  to  raising  chickens, 
ducks  and  turkeys.  We  had  a  vacant  lot  behind  the 
garage  which  was  fenced  in  with  a  nice  white  fence, 
and  in  it  on  a  platform  were  incubators  and  brooders. 
Every  morning  all  the  children  betook  themselves 
to  this  lot.  They  formed  a  regular  company,  with 
books  which  we  had  started  for  them.  We  fur¬ 
nished  the  money  for  the  feed,  and  they  paid  us  back 
by  furnishing  us  with  broilers,  ducks  and  turkeys 
which  were  perfectly  delicious.  They  studied  books 
on  how  to  feed  poultry,  so  they  were  fed  as  they 
should  be. 

On  one  July  day  the  children  were  all  going  off 
on  a  picnic  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  keep  the 
lamps  going  in  the  incubator  and  brooder.  I  readily 
promised  and  was  quite  anxious  to  fulfill  my  duties 
satisfactorily,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  severe 
storm  came  up  and  somehow  I  forgot.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  when  at  the  end  of  it 
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I  went  down  into  the  chicken  yard  the  poor  little 
chickens  had  failed  to  take  shelter  and  they  all  lay 
stretched  out  stiffly,  looking  as  if  they  were  dead. 
With  great  haste  I  gathered  up  several  dozen  and 
carried  them  down  into  the  laundry,  where  we  had 
a  fire,  and  stretched  them  out  at  the  foot  of  the  laun¬ 
dry  stove.  When  they  got  thoroughly  warmed  they 
came  to,  one  by  one.  I  then  put  them  all  into  a  bas¬ 
ket  and  took  them  back  to  their  own  home,  where 
I  lighted  the  lamps  and  got  everything  warm  and 
cozy.  Then  the  young  ducklings  had  to  be  cared  for 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

We  all  regretted  that  our  young  ducks  had  no 
place  to  swim,  so  we  decided  to  give  them  a  bath 
once  a  week.  Every  Saturday,  before  the  pool  was 
cleaned,  the  children  all  went  down  together  to  the 
chicken  yard,  and  after  the  first  time  or  two  the 
ducks  would  run  right  up  to  them.  Each  child  would 
go  off  with  a  duck  under  each  arm,  down  to  the 
swimming  pool,  where  they  were  left  for  about  two 
hours  and  had  a  most  beautiful  time.  They  would 
come  back  to  the  children  quite  willingly  when  they 
appeared  to  carry  them  down  again  to  their  large 
yard. 

This  reminds  me  of  stories  I  have  read  of  the 
Chinese  ducks  which  are  taken  in  a  boat  to  the  rice 
fields  every  morning  to  feed,  and  when  the  whistle 
blows  at  night  the  ducks  run  across  a  gangplank  to 
the  boat  and  get  on  board  and  are  taken  back  to 
their  homes. 

We  had  this  pool  for  many  years.  One  night  it 
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caved  in  a  little,  and  we  were  afraid  the  children 
would  be  swept  down  through  the  outlet  which 
emptied  it,  so  we  gave  it  up  and  decided  to  build  a 
pool  on  the  beach  which  would  be  of  salt  water. 
We  consulted  a  man  who  was  our  carpenter  and  had 
been  doing  work  at  the  house  since  the  time  it  was 
begun.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  Yankee  and  could 
do  most  anything.  We  told  him  what  we  wanted 
in  the  way  of  a  swimming  pool,  and  he  asked  us  to 
go  to  see  a  very  small  one  he  had  made  for  friends 
of  ours.  It  was  a  large  wooden  bathtub  sunk  in  the 
sand  on  the  beach.  It  was  really  filled  with  the  tide. 
The  children  swam  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  then 
it  was  refilled  with  clean  water  by  the  tide  the  next 
day. 

We  liked  this  idea  of  a  pool,  so  without  any 
specifications,  work  was  started.  Ours  was  to  be 
seventy  feet  long  by  forty  wide  and  nine  feet  deep. 
The  bottom  of  it  was  just  the  fine  gravel  of  the  beach, 
but  small  matched  boards  which  fitted  into  each 
other  were  put  way  down  into  the  sand,  perhaps  five 
or  six  feet,  to  form  the  sides,  until  a  huge  wooden 
bathtub  had  been  erected.  Then  more  boards  were 
put  on  from  the  top  so  that  the  desired  depth  was 
attained,  as  the  ocean  side  of  the  pool  was  much 
higher  than  the  beach.  At  one  end  there  was  a  large 
flat  rock  which  had  about  three  feet  of  water  over 
it,  and  this  we  kept  for  the  smaller  children  to  play 
on.  Around  the  top  rim  of  the  pool  was  a  walk  two 
planks  wide.  This  was  encased  in  rocks,  looking  as 
if  it  were  a  frame  for  the  pool.  The  three  sides  of  the 
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pool  where  they  rose  above  the  beach  were  banked 
solid  with  boulders,  while  the  side  toward  the  land 
was  level  with  the  beach.  The  whole  interior  was 
painted  a  light  green,  just  the  color  of  the  water. 

The  tide  filled  the  pool  about  three-quarters  full 
through  a  gate  which  opened  on  the  sea  side.  This 
gate  was  closed  before  the  tide  receded,  and  we  then 
turned  on  a  salt  water  tap  which  we  had  put  in. 
This  gave  us  something  like  seventy  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute.  It  was  run  by  an  electric  pump  that  was  in  a 
cunning  pump-house  on  the  beach,  in  which  we 
could  also  keep  small  boats.  In  extremely  high  tides 
the  water  washed  over  the  pool,  but  ordinarily  we 
had  to  add  water  to  it.  The  sun  warmed  the  water 
to  a  delightful  temperature.  When  the  pool  was 
dirty,  it  was  drained  and  scrubbed.  Every  morning 
two  men,  holding  between  them  a  forty-foot  net 
made  of  mosquito  netting,  walked  back  and  forth 
from  one  end  of  the  pool  to  the  other  until  every  bug 
and  every  spider  was  removed.  It  really  was  a  lovely 
pool,  looking  like  a  mirror  set  in  the  sand.  The  chil¬ 
dren  played  in  it  and  around  it,  and  it  was  the  chief 
source  of  amusement  at  Baymeath  for  the  many 
years  we  were  there. 

Later,  we  often  had  parties  there  for  the  grand¬ 
children.  On  the  bank  just  above  the  pool  was  a 
flight  of  rustic  steps  leading  to  a  delightful  little  tea¬ 
house.  It  had  a  well  near  it,  which  we  speedily  filled 
up  for  fear  the  children  would  fall  into  it.  The  tea¬ 
house  had  a  large  living  room  with  a  fireplace  and 
a  lovely  beamed  ceiling,  and  off  it  a  little  kitchen, 
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with  a  stove  and  pantry.  It  had  corner  cupboards 
where  we  kept  all  the  china,  glass  and  silver  needed 
for  it,  and  there  was  a  little  icebox,  so  that  all  we 
had  to  do  when  we  wanted  to  picnic  or  cook  outside 
at  the  fireplace  was  to  go  over  there  and  begin  to 
cook. 

The  grandchildren  were  very  fond  of  entertaining 
there.  I  suppose  two  or  three  days  a  week  we  would 
have  some  sort  of  party,  girls  and  boys,  or  some¬ 
times  just  boys.  They  were  invited  to  come  at  eleven 
in  the  morning.  First  they  went  for  a  swim.  They 
used  the  rooms  of  the  old  swimming  pool  for  dress¬ 
ing.  After  their  swim  they  would  put  on  dry  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  in  which  they  would  eat  their  luncheon — 
inside  at  a  great  round  green  table  if  it  was  cold, 
outside  if  it  was  warm,  the  table  being  taken  out, 
or  they  sat  on  seats  around  the  tea-house.  They 
always  had  the  same  thing — chops,  potatoes,  a  vege¬ 
table,  coffee,  and  ice  cream  cones.  It  was  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  meal  to  prepare.  The  fire  outside  was  made  of 
wood  and  charcoal  and  the  boys  did  the  cooking 
themselves.  Your  Grandfather  was  a  great  cook, 
and  I  have  seen  him  do  more  than  a  hundred  chops 
there  often.  After  luncheon  they  all  swam  again. 

We  sometimes  had  trouble  with  the  visiting  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  their  destructiveness.  Our  children 
said  they  did  their  best  to  hold  the  visitors  back, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful.  We  had  in  the  pool 
several  little  boats  that  would  hold  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  get  in 
these  boats,  tip  them  over,  and  all  go  to  the  bottom. 
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The  boys  would  rescue  the  girls,  and  I  remember 
your  Mother  saying  one  time  that  she  refused  to  be 
rescued  any  more,  that  she  had  been  pulled  across 
the  pool  by  the  hair  so  many  times  that  her  head 
was  sore.  Then  they  would  right  the  boats,  get  the 
girls  back  in  and  revive  them. 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  grandchildren  had 
had  a  birthday  and  had  been  given  a  sea  horse,  a 
very  large  swan  and  many  smaller  rubber  animals. 
We  had  a  luncheon  for  big  boys  the  next  day,  and 
without  anyone  seeing  them  do  it,  they  stuck  pins 
into  these  animals.  Every  animal  in  the  pool  was 
deflated,  and  the  children  were  almost  in  despair. 
Also  both  little  boats  had  been  broken  up  and  had 
to  be  repaired.  Another  time  the  boys  got  great 
boulders  from  the  side  of  the  pool  and  managed, 
by  exerting  all  their  strength,  to  topple  these  great 
rocks  into  the  pool.  As  a  consequence  we  had  to  get 
derricks  the  next  day  —  something  that  was  very 
inconvenient  —  get  all  the  rocks  out  of  the  pool  and 
have  them  replaced.  Needless  to  say,  those  boys 
were  told  they  could  not  come  again. 

People  get  used  to  having  certain  things  to  eat 
at  certain  places.  At  this  tea-house,  I  suppose  for 
many  years,  we  had  always  had  chops.  Then  there 
came  a  time  when  chops  were  very  expensive,  fifty 
cents  each.  The  boys  and  girls  had  competitions, 
I  found,  to  decide  who  could  get  the  prize  for  eat¬ 
ing  the  most  chops.  A  good  many  boys  ate  nine 
apiece.  This  became  so  very  expensive  that  I  said 
they  could  not  have  chops  any  more.  The  next  time 
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they  had  a  party  they  were  served  wieners  in  long 
rolls.  I  had  been  very  particular  about  getting 
them  at  a  good  place,  and  they  were  really' delicious. 
The  visiting  boys  were  so  mad  that  they  threw  the 
wieners  all  over  the  place,  and  they  also  had  to  be 
uninvited. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  children  behaved  quite 
well,  but  I  am  speaking  of  this  because  the  last  few 
years  at  the  Bowen  Country  Club,  where  we  have 
had  children  who  lived  in  the  poorest  sort  of  houses, 
I  have  found  that  their  impulse  for  the  destruction 
of  things  was  far  less  than  many  of  those  who  lived 
in  Bar  Harbor,  and  who  felt  that  there  was  money 
to  replace  everything  that  was  spoiled.  On  another 
occasion  I  remember  that  three  visiting  boys,  whose 
parents  were  calling  on  me,  got  on  a  very  beautiful 
Italian  marble  bench  on  the  terrace  and  jumped  up 
and  down  on  it  until  it  was  broken.  The  parents  did 
not  seem  to  think  much  of  it,  but  if  I  had  been  in 
their  place  I  would  have  been  very  much  troubled. 
I  am  only  alluding  to  this.  Perhaps  it  was  all  my 
fault.  I  may  not  have  had  the  proper  supervision 
for  them,  and  yet  when  children  were  there,  there 
was  always  someone  with  them  who  tried  to  keep 
them  from  doing  any  damage. 

We  never  had  but  one  accident  at  the  pool.  That 
was  when  a  group  of  nurses  were  talking  together 
and  forgot  to  notice  their  babies  who  crawled  around 
the  pool,  until  one  fell  in.  She  was  seen  by  Gwennie 
Bowen,  who  then  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  and 
she  dived  into  the  pool  and  rescued  the  child.  I  then 
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administered  a  talk  to  the  nurses,  which  I  think  they 
remembered  for  some  time. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Post,  who  was  visiting  me,  had 
introduced  me  to  a  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  in  these  pages  as  Biologists.  I  invited 
them  to  dinner.  The  night  they  arrived  there  was 
a  tremendous  noise  up  in  the  nursery,  and  going  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  I  found  a  bat  flying  around 
the  room.  Your  Father,  Bill  Blair,  and  your  Uncle 
deKoven  were  dashing  around  the  room  with  ten¬ 
nis  rackets,  trying  to  kill  the  bat,  but  were  at  times 
showing  a  fear  of  it  when  it  made  swoops  toward 
them.  When  the  Neals  rang  the  bell  I  answered  the 
door  myself,  and  said,  “Oh,  come  in  quickly,  and 
let  me  take  you  up  to  the  nursery.  There  is  a  bat 
up  there  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it.”  So  they  both 
went  up  to  the  nursery,  which  was  quickly  vacated 
by  its  brave  defenders,  and  the  Neals  caught  the  bat 
and  killed  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Later,  when  I  went 
upstairs,  I  found  to  my  horror  that  the  bat  had  been 
laid  beside  Mrs.  Neal's  hat  on  my  bed.  I  suppose 
she  wanted  to  examine  it  carefully  at  her  leisure, 
but  bats  are  full  of  lice,  and  I  was  not  particularly 
eager  to  have  it  there. 

One  day  the  children  came  to  me  to  say  that  the 
attic  floor  was  covered  with  mounds  of  sawdust 
about  four  or  five  inches  high.  I  went  to  look,  and 
found  the  air  full  of  sawdust,  and  heard  a  crunching 
sound  as  if  something  were  eating  the  roof.  I  tele¬ 
phoned  my  friend,  Dr.  Neal,  to  ask  if  he  could  come 
down  and  diagnose  the  situation.  He  appeared  in 
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a  few  minutes,  told  me  that  the  roof  was  being  eaten 
by  flying  ants,  and  that  the  crunching  which  I  heard 
was  their  eating  the  roof,  that  this  often  made  leaks, 
and  sometimes  would  even  do  away  with  a  good 
roof.  He  said  it  was  very  easy  to  stop.  He  left 
and  returned  the  same  day  with  a  paint  brush  and 
a  large  bottle  of  oil  of  sassafras,  with  which  he 
anointed  the  roof  wherever  it  had  been  attacked. 
In  a  few  days  the  ants  were  gone  and  the  place  was 
clear.  These  ants  afterwards  made  their  appearance 
on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  in  the  tea-house.  I  used 
the  sassafras  myself  on  it,  which  I  could  do  by 
standing  on  a  small  stepladder,  and  it  had  the  same 
good  effect. 

In  fact,  I  always  sent  to  Dr.  Neal  when  there  was 
anything  which  demanded  attention  in  the  insect, 
bird,  fish  or  animal  world.  Dr.  Neal  was  head  of 
the  Mount  Desert  Biological  Laboratory,  of  which 
I  was  made  Treasurer.  They  had  a  man  who  col¬ 
lected  their  specimens  from  the  sea  in  a  large,  very 
stout  boat.  Some  of  the  bills  for  its  upkeep  seemed 
to  me  enormous.  The  boat  was  always  getting  on 
the  rocks  and  getting  hurt,  and  as  Treasurer  I  re¬ 
marked  to  Dr.  Neal  a  great  many  times  that  enough 
care  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  of  the  boat.  His  reply 
always  was  that  the  captain  was  a  very  careful  man. 

One  night  there  was  a  great  noise  about  midnight 
down  on  the  rocks,  and  I  heard  a  cry  for  help.  I 
looked  out  my  window,  and  could  see  something  on 
the  pool.  I  couldn’t  tell  what  it  was.  I  called  to  Bill 
Blair,  your  Father,  and  some  of  the  other  men  who 
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happened  to  be  staying  in  the  house,  and  they  rushed 
down  there  at  once,  to  find  that  the  laboratory  boat 
had  not  been  carefully  manned  by  its  captain  and 
that  he  had  landed  it  on  the  top  of  my  pool,  having 
sailed  over  the  rocks  very  easily  at  high  tide,  and 
there  it  was  in  the  pool.  It  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
the  captain  fell  overboard,  and  that  was  the  cry  for 
help  that  I  heard.  But  he  was  easily  rescued,  and 
that  was  his  last  trip  with  the  laboratory  boat.  The 
seaman  on  board  telephoned  to  the  town  for  tugs 
to  pull  the  boat  off  the  pool.  They  arrived  with 
searchlights,  and  there  was  much  grinding  and 
shouting  all  night  long,  as  the  tugs  snorted  and 
pulled,  and  it  was  morning  before  the  boat  was  re¬ 
leased,  leaving  the  pool  much  the  worse  for  the 
night’s  experience. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  brilliance  of  the  atmosphere 
at  Bar  Harbor,  and  I  remember  especially  the  nights 
when  the  stars  were  so  bright  that  they  seemed  to 
be  twinkling  all  the  time,  and  you  often  saw  falling 
stars,  especially  in  August  when  the  meteors  were 
very  frequent,  and  when  the  whole  northern  sky 
was  literally  ablaze  with  the  Northern  lights. 

The  land  itself  seemed  to  blossom  with  unex¬ 
pected  and  beautiful  flowers ;  the  bunchberry,  a  little 
whimsical  flower,  which  afterwards  produced  four 
berries — one  laid  on  top  of  the  other  three,  making 
a  splotch  bright  red  in  the  landscape;  the  blueber¬ 
ries,  which  grew  everywhere,  so  that  you  met  men 
coming  down  the  mountain  with  them  in  milk  pails, 
which  you  purchased  for  perhaps  twenty-five  cents 
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for  a  milk  pail  full;  the  blackberries,  which  caught 
your  clothing  as  you  walked  across  the  pastures  or 
brushed  through  the  narrow  roads;  the  fringed 
purple  orchid,  a  flower  looking  like  a  hyacinth, 
which  bloomed  in  July,  and  only  was  to  be  found  in 
certain  places;  and  the  lady  slipper,  white  and  pink, 
which  was  on  hard  and  rocky  ground;  the  pitcher 
plant,  which  caught  the  flies  and  held  them  in  the 
trap  until  it  had  devoured  them,  and  which  was 
found  in  the  marshes;  the  pogonia  and  the  calo- 
pogan  orchid,  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  ponds, 
and  many,  many  other  interesting  flowers. 

Your  Grandfather  and  I  used  to  go  into  the 
marshes  with  rubber  boots  up  to  our  knees,  and 
pick  many  of  these  wonders  of  nature.  I  was  most 
eager  to  acquaint  myself  as  far  as  possible  with  all 
these  things.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  enough  time 
to  do  it.  I  took  a  correspondence  course  in  Botany 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  prize  for  it. 
And  then  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Wood,  who  visited 
me,  and  I  went  into  the  woods  to  look  for  fungi 
(most  everyone  calls  them  mushrooms).  Very  few 
of  them  are  edible.  Their  names  were  long  and 
difficult  to  learn,  but  we  both  made  a  pretty  good 
job  of  it  and  were  able  to  identify  quantities  of  these 
fungi  from  a  book  published  by  a  very  distinguished 
woman. 

One  day  we  saw  in  the  paper  that  she  was  to  be  at 
Bar  Harbor,  and  I  wrote  asking  her  if  she  could  give 
us  a  lesson,  for  which  we  would  gladly  reimburse 
her.  She  replied  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  see 
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us.  We  spent  the  day  before  gathering  fungi.  We 
had  an  enormous  tray  which  we  filled  with  moss, 
and  on  that  was  planted  every  type  of  fungi  we 
had  been  able  to  find  in  our  woods.  It  really  was 
a  beautiful  sight,  for  in  the  center  was  a  bunch  of 
what  is  known  as  the  '‘Destroying  Angel,”  a  very 
poisonous  type,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  many 
others  whose  names  I  will  not  repeat  here. 

We  went  down  to  see  this  authority  on  mush¬ 
rooms  and  fungi,  and  she  was  perfectly  delighted 
to  see  our  tray.  She  hadn’t  seen  fungi  of  that  kind 
for  years.  She  asked  where  we  got  them.  She 
handled  them  with  the  greatest  care  and  showed 
much  pleasure.  Then  we  proceeded  to  ask  her,  “Are 
we  right  in  thinking  this  one  edible,  and  what  is  its 
Latin  name?”  And  to  our  horror,  she  said,  “I  wrote 
that  book  so  long  ago  that  I  really  have  forgotten 
everything  about  it.  Of  course,  I  can  sit  down  with 
you  now  and  analyze  each  one  of  these,  but  I  can’t 
name  any  of  them.”  Well,  then  we  got  very  gay  and 
reeled  off  the  Latin  names  in  a  way  which  surprised 
her,  and  she  was  perfectly  delighted  with  our  visit — 
but  we  felt  rather  cheated.  We  hadn’t  learned  one 
single  thing  and  we  paid  her  ten  dollars  for  the  visit 
—  and  continued  to  call  our  fungi  what  we  had 
always  called  them,  but  never  quite  sure  whether 
we  were  right  or  not.  Very  few  books  had  been 
written  then  on  this  subject,  and  her  book  was  the 
authority  in  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  memorial  paths  had  been  given  to 
Bar  Harbor  by  people  who  loved  the  Island,  with 
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funds  for  keeping  them  up.  They  were  really  trails 
over  the  mountains  made  easy  by  having  the  rocks 
removed,  the  nettles  cut  down,  the  paths  well 
marked,  etc.  They  were  only  used  by  those  who 
loved  climbing,  and  in  some  of  these  places  we  found 
many  of  the  shyer  flowers — the  lineaus,  the  lady’s 
tress,  the  twin  flower.  We  had  a  tin  box  for  gather¬ 
ing  specimens,  and  so  always  brought  them  back 
fresh,  and  they  kept  for  a  long  time.  We  used  to 
lay  the  mushrooms  or  fungi  on  pieces  of  white  paper, 
covering  them  with  a  glass.  The  spores  dropped 
on  the  paper,  leaving  on  it  a  beautiful  imprint  of 
the  mushroom  or  fungi.  Having  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance — and  that  was  about  all  I  had — with  these 
flowers  and  fungi  and  fruits,  not  to  mention  birds, 
made  walking  a  most  delightful  occupation,  with 
something  always  to  look  for  and  to  talk  over. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  BOUT  this  time  we  started  a  very  large  vege- 
j[\_  table  garden.  There  were  beautiful  raspber¬ 
ries  and  beds  of  wild  strawberries  and  currants  and 
all  small  berries  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  every 
variety  of  vegetable.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  after 
the  departure  of  our  color-blind  gardener  and  the 
man  who  succeeded  him,  we  had  decided,  because 
of  the  bugs  and  weeds  that  were  attacking  every¬ 
thing,  that  we  were  unable  ourselves  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  head  gardener.  I  went  to  the  nursery  at  Bar 
Harbor  and  asked  if  they  had  anyone  they  could 
recommend,  and  they  sent  us  that  evening  an 
Englishman  named  Arthur  Chilman,  who  had  been 
in  this  country  only  a  few  years.  He  had  been  trained 
as  an  English  gardener,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a 
large  farm  here  that  raised  vegetables,  knew  all 
about  hothouses  and  greenhouses,  even  gave  lec¬ 
tures  on  them,  and  was  as  competent  a  person  as  I 
have  ever  met.  He  said  he  would  like  to  come,  and 
I  thought  the  evening  he  arrived  the  place  looked 
very  well.  I  said  to  him,  “What  do  you  notice  most 
about  the  place  ?” — as  we  walked  around — and  he 
said,  “The  abundance  of  dandelions  spoils  every¬ 
thing.”  That  was  a  great  blow  to  me  because  that 
spring  I  had  been  paying  the  children  a  penny  a 
hundred  for  digging  them  up. 
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He  was  always  known  as  “Mr.”  Chilman  to  all 
the  household,  and  even  I  never  ventured  to  call  him 
by  his  first  name.  He  was  engaged  to  a  woman  who 
was  the  nurse  for  the  children  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  they  spoke  very  highly  of  her. 
He  wanted  to  marry  her  but  had  no  place  to  take 
her.  We  told  him  to  board  for  the  summer  with  the 
wife  of  our  former  color-blind  gardener,  and  we  had 
our  architect  build  him  an  extremely  pretty  house 
at  the  entrance  to  Baymeath.  It  had  sitting  room, 
dining  room  and  kitchen  downstairs,  had  three  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bath  upstairs,  and  was  heated  by  a  fur¬ 
nace.  Later  on  in  years,  I  gave  him  the  house. 

When  he  married  it  was  midwinter.  He  had  his 
bride  come  up  to  Bar  Harbor,  met  her  at  the  boat 
and  took  her  directly  to  the  clergyman’s  house.  He 
had  for  her  a  bouquet  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  which 
he  had  grown  for  her  with  great  care.  It  was  so 
cold  that  they  had  frozen  stiff.  It  was  a  rather 
pathetic  bridal  bouquet,  but  they  gave  her  great 
pleasure.  They  were  married  in  the  church,  with 
the  clergyman’s  wife  and  daughter  as  witnesses, 
and  then  he  took  her  to  his  house.  He  had  had  a 
woman  come  in,  so  there  was  a  cheery  fire  and  a 
lovely  supper  on  the  table.  She  lived  for  many  years 
and  was  the  greatest  possible  help  to  me  in  looking 
after  our  house  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  he  was 
lovely  to  her.  They  had  three  boys,  all  of  whom  it 
gave  me  great  pleasure  to  help  through  college,  for 
they  were  very  gifted.  Each  one  in  turn,  as  the  other 
left,  became  the  organist  in  the  little  church  at  Bar 
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Harbor,  and  I  think  they  all  supplemented  their 
income  through  college  and  in  after  years  by  teach¬ 
ing  music  or  playing  at  dances  and  weddings.  One 
eventually  became  a  banker  in  Auburn,  Maine;  one 
was  in  charge  of  a  large  business  in  Pasadena,  and 
the  third,  when  I  last  heard  from  him,  was  head  of 
the  State  Committee  of  Welfare  Work  in  Virginia. 

Chilman  was  always  a  very  efficient  worker,  with 
a  great  deal  of  vision.  He  came  out  to  the  Bowen 
Country  Club  and  landscaped  it  when  I  bought  it 
and  gave  it  to  Hull  House  in  memory  of  your  Grand¬ 
father.  The  Club  was  opened  the  summer  of  1912, 
and  he  came  out  the  following  summer.  He  went  to 
the  flower  shows  in  New  York  and  Boston  each 
spring,  and  every  summer  had  a  new  surprise  for 
me,  either  a  new  little  garden,  or  a  path  on  the  cliffs 
or  a  vista  somewhere,  all  of  which  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  making  out-of-door  life  so  easy  at  Bay¬ 
meath.  He  lived  with  us  for  forty  years,  and  is  still 
living.  He  was  kept  on  the  place  by  the  people  who 
bought  it  from  me. 

One  of  his  surprises  for  me  was  a  yellow  garden. 
I  had  never  had  a  garden  of  one  color  before.  The 
flowers  ran  from  the  very  light  yellow  and  white 
roses,  Mexican  and  Iceland  poppies,  through  every 
shade  of  yellow  and  orange  up  to  the  yellow-red 
roses  and  darkest  yellow  flowers.  There  was  every 
shade  of  yellow  conceivable.  Of  course  we  experi¬ 
mented  with  this  garden  a  great  deal,  and  every 
now  and  then  we  would  put  in  great  patches  of  light 
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lavender,  which  went  beautifully  with  the  yellow. 

Our  most  beautiful  garden  was  in  the  spot  where 
the  tennis  court  was  first  placed.  It  became  the  style 
not  to  have  grass  courts  any  more,  and  everyone 
went  to  play  at  the  Bar  Harbor  Club,  where  there 
were  many  fine  dirt  courts.  This  garden  had  a  stone 
wall  on  one  side  of  it,  covered  with  perfectly  beauti¬ 
ful  vines,  such  as  clematis  and  xelophine.  On  the 
water  side  there  was  a  high  netting  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  actinidia,  a  Japanese  vine  which  bears  a 
cluster  of  greenish-looking  grapes  in  the  fall,  and 
in  the  spring  has  a  lovely  wax-like  white  flower  on 
it.  It  is  used  a  great  deal  in  the  East,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  the  West.  Under  the  birch  tree  at 
the  other  end  was  the  beautiful  wall  built  of  stones 
which  I  described  earlier,  and  a  little  platform  made 
of  stones  from  the  beach  and  closely  put  together, 
on  which  we  sat  in  the  Italian  iron  chairs.  Here  I 
did  my  entertaining  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  entrance  to  this  lower  garden  was  a  flight  of 
little  stone  steps  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
rock  plants  of  every  description,  together  with  the 
finest  of  ferns,  and  occasionally  a  little  rock  flower 
called  edelweiss,  which  grows  so  lavishly  in  the  Alps. 
The  path,  however,  always  made  me  nervous,  for 
all  the  fashionable  ladies  descended  the  steps  in 
their  high-heeled  shoes,  and  they  ricketted  around 
a  little  in  a  way  which  made  me  anxious  as  to  their 
safe  descent. 

Soon  after  Chilman  came  we  built  a  beautiful 
large  greenhouse,  with  two  or  three  smaller  green- 
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houses,  and  a  sort  of  an  ice-box  room  where  cut 
flowers  were  kept.  He  had  a  marvelous  knack  with 
flowers.  One  of  the  flowers  that  he  grew  to  perfec¬ 
tion  was  the  California  mimulus,  a  bell-shaped  yel¬ 
low  flower  which  grew  in  great  profusion  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  tree  about  six  feet  tall.  These  were  brought  in 
and  put  on  the  porch,  where  they  bloomed  almost 
all  summer.  Out  on  the  terrace  were  great  stone 
pots,  certainly  a  yard  across,  where  we  had  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  hydrangeas,  a  color  he  had  gotten  from 
somewhere  and  was  able  to  grow,  but  I  have  never 
seen  this  exact  blue  anywhere  else. 

On  the  terrace  were  two  marble  benches  set 
against  the  white  balustrade  which  surrounded  it, 
and  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  was  an  Italian  marble 
table  which  came  from  England.  At  the  side  of  the 
house  was  a  beautiful  fountain  with  the  head  of  Pan 
on  it.  The  children  called  him  the  “spitting  man.” 
They  had  a  little  secret  faucet  which  they  could  turn 
on  and  they  would  ask  you  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
“spitting  man”  and  suddenly  you  were  hit  right  in 
the  face  with  a  stream  of  clear  water,  much  to  my 
mortification  always,  but  the  guests  seemed  to  make 
fun  of  it  and  I  have  seen  them  try  it  themselves  on 
the  next  person  who  came  along.  I  was  wet  through 
so  many  times  that  I  got  quite  used  to  it. 

Inside  the  house  on  either  side  of  the  entry  were 
pyramidalis,  sometimes  called  chimney  companulas. 
It  is  a  biennial,  but  grows  about  twelve  feet  tall, 
and  has  a  bell-shaped  purple  flower.  Great  pots  of 
it  stood  in  our  hall,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 
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In  the  greenhouse  every  spring  when  I  reached 
Bar  Harbor,  I  found  the  most  beautiful  plants.  I 
regret  to  say  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  many 
of  them.  Chilman  would  say  to  me,  “I  am  keeping 
the  back  part  of  one  of  the  little  greenhouses  for 
the  English  cucumber.”  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
them  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long.  They  have  no 
seeds  in  them  and  are  perfectly  delicious.  Another 
time  he  would  have  small  yellow  plum  tomatoes. 
One  time  he  had  only  hothouse  melons  growing 
from  the  roof  and  surrounded  by  little  cradles  of 
net  which  held  them  up.  When  I  tasted  my  first 
one  I  made  a  face  and  said,  “I  don't  like  it.”  He  said, 
“Madam  is  not  used  to  eating  hothouse  melons.  She 
will  like  them  when  she  becomes  accustomed  to 
them.”  But  unfortunately  she  did  not,  and  we  had 
them  only  one  summer,  as  both  the  cook  and  I  were 
scornful  of  them. 

The  next  summer  there  came  white  and  black  hot¬ 
house  grapes.  They  grew  in  great  bunches  from  the 
roof,  and  in  great  pots.  They  were  perfectly  delici¬ 
ous.  That  summer  we  cut  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  bunches  of  these  grapes.  Finally  the  children 
said  to  me,  “Can’t  we  have  some  nice  common  Con¬ 
cords?  We  are  so  tired  of  those  grapes  we  have  in 
the  greenhouse.”  And  I  could  not  help  but  think 
what  was  the  good  of  having  so  many  luxurious 
things.  We  also  had  mushrooms  in  the  greenhouse 
under  the  benches  where  the  flowers  grew,  the  most 
delicious  kind  I  ever  tasted.  One  day  when  I  was 
going  in  to  see  how  the  mushrooms  were  coming 
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along,  I  took  a  candle  in  order  to  see,  and,  after 
looking  around,  called  to  Chilman  to  say  they  were 
beginning  to  come  up.  I  saw  the  little  tops  of  them 
and  told  Chilman  they  tasted  very  queer.  He  said, 
“Madam,  they  are  only  wax  which  is  dripping  off 
your  candle.  Of  course  they  taste  queer/’  We  had 
so  many  mushrooms  we  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  so  Chilman  often  sold  some  to  the  gro¬ 
cery  store.  They  were  always  glad  to  get  them.  Our 
greenhouses  were  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us. 

The  flowers  from  the  gardens  were  picked  every 
night  and  put  in  great  vases  which  stood  in  the 
refrigerator  room  all  night.  They  were  brought 
into  the  house  to  the  flower  room  the  next  morning, 
and  every  guest  in  the  house  was  expected  to  do  her 
share  of  arrangement.  We  had  something  like  150 
to  200  vases  in  this  room.  There  was  one  suitable 
for  every  sort  of  flower.  Chilman  brought  the  flow¬ 
ers  to  the  room  in  low  baskets  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  long  and  two  inches  high,  all  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  color,  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever 
seen. 

We  always  had  in  the  living  room,  just  as  you 
entered  from  the  hall,  a  table  with  a  huge  vase  on  it 
of  very  tall  flowers,  which  we  called  the  masterpiece. 
It  was  made  of  large  showy  flowers,  usually  del¬ 
phinium,  foxgloves,  monkshood,  lilies,  iris,  gladi- 
olas  or  lupin,  or  sometimes  just  a  great  bowl  of 
mixed  flowers,  and  everyone  would  gasp  in  aston¬ 
ishment  at  it.  This  I  usually  made,  but  sometimes 
turned  it  over  to  someone  else.  My  friend,  Mrs. 
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Neal,  who  was  very  artistic,  had  taken  lessons  at 
Carboni’s  in  Boston  and  arranged  flowers  beauti¬ 
fully.  She  often  came  to  help  us,  especially  when 
we  were  short-handed,  for  we  made  about  forty-five 
bouquets  at  a  time.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
every  other  day,  and  looked  over  and  rearranged  on 
the  intervening  days. 

About  fifteen  different  vegetables  were  brought 
into  the  kitchen  each  day,  arranged  in  baskets  as 
were  the  flowers.  We  needed  a  great  many  of  each, 
as  we  averaged  about  thirty-five  at  our  table.  At 
the  children’s  table  sat  all  the  little  ones  and  their 
nurses,  and  then  there  was  the  kitchen  table. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  place  was 
what  we  called  the  English  flower  garden.  It  was 
at  the  side  of  the  old  swimming  pool  on  a  bank,  and 
there  were  planted  on  this  bank  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  varieties  of  every  kind  of  annual  garden 
flower,  let  run  wild.  They  were  weeded  only  once 
during  the  summer,  and  that  was  when  Chilman 
put  a  few  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  which  must 
have  been  about  80  feet  by  40  feet,  then  bridged 
planks  in  between  there  and  the  greenhouse  ledge, 
and  lay  on  his  stomach  as  he  picked  out  from  either 
side  all  the  weeds. 

This  bed  of  flowers  was  made  up  of  almost  every 
color  in  the  rainbow,  and  the  flowers  were  planted 
so  close  together  that  they  were  miniatured  in  a 
way.  The  whole  effect  was  that  of  a  Botticelli  pic¬ 
ture,  or  a  great  rug  of  innumerable  colors,  closely 
woven  together,  and  falling  over  the  ground  it  cov- 
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ered.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  and  everybody  came 
to  see  it.  One  day  a  huge  deer  came  and  laid  himself 
down  in  this  garden  and  crushed  all  the  flowers  tre¬ 
mendously.  I  was  quite  provoked  at  him. 

On  several  occasions  when  we  were  dining,  about 
half  past  seven  o’clock,  we  saw  out  on  our  lawn 
several  little  fawns,  literally  dancing  in  the  spray 
from  a  sprinkler.  They  would  run  around  in  it  as 
if  they  were  playing  tag,  and  then  jump  out  and 
watch  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  jump  in  again. 
It  was  really  a  lovely  sight.  And  then  two  or  three 
times  we  saw  them  on  the  terrace,  standing  by  the 
marble  bench  looking  out  over  the  water,  and  the 
appearance  from  the  back  was  exactly  as  if  they 
were  sitting  on  the  bench  and  surveying  the  view. 

After  we  had  been  at  Baymeath  for  three  or  four 
years,  I  realized  that  there  was  no  way  of  calling 
for  help  should  a  fire  break  out  —  I  mean  help  from 
our  own  men  who  were  about  the  place  —  so  when 
I  left  that  fall  I  told  Mr.  Chilman  to  get  a  good  bell. 
My  idea  was  that  it  would  be  about  the  size  of  a 
dinner  bell  and  be  put  on  a  standard  in  the  back 
drive,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  place. 
With  these  vague  directions,  I  left  for  the  winter. 
Later  on  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  communicat¬ 
ing  with  a  place  that  sold  bells,  and  they  were  very 
particular  to  know  whether  it  was  to  ring  over  land 
or  over  water  and  how  many  miles  the  sound  should 
cover,  to  which  I  hastily  replied  that  it  should  cover 
only  our  own  place. 

When  it  arrived  they  said  it  was  so  huge  it  would 
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take  eight  horses  to  draw  it  up  to  the  house.  The 
bell  was  so  heavy — in  fact,  it  was  as  large  as  a  big 
church  bell  —  that  Chilman  did  not  know  where  to 
put  it.  He  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
put  another  dormer  window  in  the  attic  and  hang 
it  there.  After  it  was  put  up,  a  rope  was  attached 
to  it  which  went  down  through  the  second  floor  in 
the  back  hall,  and  through  the  first  floor  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  so  that  on  whatever  floor  you  were  you  could 
ring  it.  I  never  tried  it,  for  Chilman  warned  me  that 
it  would  make  an  awful  noise,  but  he  said  he  would 
try  it  for  me  some  day.  It  gave  me  a  great  feeling 
of  satisfaction  to  know  that  if  I  heard  a  burglar  in 
the  night  I  could  ring  that  bell  and  it  would  certainly 
warn  him  away. 

One  day  I  had  been  over  visiting  Miss  Addams, 
who  had  a  little  place  about  half  a  mile  from  us.  I 
often  went  over  there.  A  narrow  path  through  the 
beautiful  thick  woods  led  to  her  place.  This  day, 
as  I  started  home,  I  heard  a  fire  bell  ringing  wildly. 
In  a  moment  I  got  the  direction  of  the  sound.  It 
must  be  our  own  bell  ringing  for  fire.  I  visualized 
the  place  ablaze  and  the  children  in  peril,  so  I  started 
on  the  run,  stumbling  over  stones,  getting  scratched 
by  overhanging  branches,  until  I  reached  the  open 
meadow.  I  did  not  even  stop  to  go  around  to  the 
gate,  but  climbed  over  the  fence.  I  found  all  was 
quiet,  and  located  Chilman,  who  was  still  ringing 
the  bell.  I  said  hastily,  “What  is  the  matter?”  —  to 
which  he  replied,  “Nothing.  I  am  just  trying  out 
the  bell  to  see  if  it  would  call  the  men,  and  they  are 
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all  here.”  Then  the  fire  chief  telephoned  from  Hull's 
Cove  to  know  if  the  house  were  on  fire,  for  he  had 
the  whole  fire  department  ready  to  start.  He  was 
very  cross  and  said  we  must  never  ring  the  bell 
again,  so  it  gave  its  one  and  only  ring  and  has  never 
rung  again  to  my  knowledge.  When  I  paid  the  bill 
it  was  twelve  hundred  dollars,  which  seemed  to  me 
rather  large  for  a  bell  with  which  to  summon  work¬ 
men  from  the  nearby  gardens,  but  we  all  learn  by 
experience. 

We  had  a  great  many  fires  on  the  Island — forest 
fires.  Sometimes  a  man  would  burn  his  blueberry 
patch,  and  if  it  were  dry,  the  fire  would  go  under¬ 
ground.  The  roots  of  a  tree  would  catch  fire,  and 
the  fire  would  travel  along  these  roots  underground 
until  it  reached  another  tree,  which  would  suddenly 
burst  into  flame.  In  a  few  moments  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  was  telephoning  to  everyone  on  the  Island  to 
send  all  the  men  they  could  spare  to  that  district, 
bringing  buckets  and  axes  and  other  equipment 
needed  to  fight  the  fire.  The  wives  of  these  men 
would  go  along  and  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
fire,  with  a  little  log  fire  burning  in  front  of  them, 
and  make  quantities  of  coffee  to  serve  with  bread 
and  butter  to  these  fire  fighters.  Sometimes  the  fires 
would  extend  for  several  miles,  and  they  made  one 
rather  fearful. 

I  remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  was 
having  a  Tea.  The  air  was  blue  with  smoke  and 
great  pieces  of  burning  wood  were  blown  all  over 
our  lawn.  One  of  our  guests,  Mr.  A.  A.  McCormick, 
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went  out  to  our  gate,  where  he  watched  the  fire — 
then  about  two  miles  away — and  came  back  after 
a  few  minutes  to  report.  Most  of  the  guests  went 
home  to  see  whether  it  was  near  their  own  estates. 
About  five  o’clock  my  nearest  neighbor  sent  me 
word  that  she  was  leaving  the  Island  with  all  her 
guests.  They  didn’t  think  it  was  safe  to  spend  the 
night  there.  The  wind  was  in  our  direction  and  they 
were  afraid.  Mr.  McCormick,  who  continually 
watched  from  our  gate,  said  for  us  to  wait  until  six 
o’clock.  If  by  that  time  the  fire  had  not  been  sub¬ 
dued,  he  thought  I  would  better  take  all  the  children 
and  go  off  the  Island  to  the  nearest  hotel.  We  were 
almost  packed  and  ready  to  leave,  when  we  noticed 
the  sky  growing  darker,  and  by  six  o’clock  a  perfect 
torrent  of  rain  descended,  and  I  never  in  my  life  was 
so  glad  to  see  rain,  for  it  put  the  fire  out  completely. 

One  year  we  went  abroad  for  the  summer,  taking 
the  four  children,  four  guests,  ten  bicycles,  fourteen 
trunks,  and  two  nurses.  As  your  Grandfather  used 
to  say,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  job  to  get  the  family 
safely  settled.  We  traveled  around  Europe,  going 
I  think  to  almost  every  country  except  Germany. 
We  then  went  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and  visited 
Greece  on  the  way  back.  We  said  when  we  got  home 
that  although  we  had  visited  all  these  countries, 
coached  through  England  and  seen  a  great  deal,  we 
never  again  wanted  to  leave  Baymeath,  and  that 
was  the  only  summer  in  fifty  years  that  we  were 
away  from  it.  The  house  meanwhile  was  shut  up, 
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although  we  had  been  offered  ten  thousand  dollars 
rent  for  the  season. 
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We  were  continually  adding  something  to  the 
house  or  to  the  stables.  One  time  when  I  felt  the 
house  was  not  quite  large  enough,  I  telegraphed  to 
Chilman  to  get  the  carpenter  to  build  on  a  large 
nursery  at  the  back  of  the  house.  This  he  did.  It 
was  a  beautiful  room,  up  in  the  tree-tops  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sea.  It  had  four  beds  in  it,  four  chests  of 
drawers,  a  large  bathroom  and  an  enormous  closet. 
Three  children  and  a  nurse  usually  slept  there.  It 
had  an  outside  porch  with  a  glass  top  and  screened 
sides  for  babies,  and  on  the  other  side  a  little  stair¬ 
case  ran  down  to  the  ground.  The  children  just 
loved  this  outside  stairs,  for  they  could  get  in  the 
house  unheard.  The  nurses  told  me  many  years 
afterwards  that  after  the  front  door  was  locked  at 
night  and  the  children  could  not  find  the  night  key, 
which  was  always  put  under  a  little  lion  that 
guarded  the  entrance,  they  would  go  up  the  back 
stairs  to  the  nursery  and  get  in  without  anyone 
knowing  about  it. 

One  day  a  man  appeared  at  the  house  and  wanted 
to  sell  us  the  adjoining  land.  He  said  they  had  to 
have  money  at  once.  If  I  would  give  him  a  check  for 
seven  thousand  he  would  give  us  the  seven  acres. 
I  telegraphed  your  Grandfather,  who  replied  to  go 
ahead,  and  the  property  changed  hands  at  once. 
Another  time  we  bought  of  one  of  the  natives  a  large 
piece  of  ground  for  a  vegetable  garden.  It  had  some 
beautiful  woods  on  it.  We  had  sent  the  money  to 
the  lawyer,  but  the  owner  was  slow  in  turning  over 
the  deed.  When  he  did  turn  it  over,  our  lawyer  had 
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not  been  out  to  examine  the  land,  but  when  he  did 
go  the  land  was  there,  but  minus  all  the  trees,  which 
had  been  cut  down  by  the  owner.  This  was  fairly 
typical  of  the  way  the  natives  did  business. 

At  another  time  we  wanted  to  buy  the  right-of- 
way  into  our  place.  We  had  permission  to  use  it, 
but  we  wanted  to  control  it.  It  was  owned  by  seven 
heirs,  and  your  Grandfather  had  been  to  each  one 
and  asked  if  he  would  sell,  and  all  had  replied  they 
would.  He  was  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  it, 
something  like  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
the  signature  on  the  deed  of  all  but  one  of  the  heirs 
and  then  went  to  this  one.  The  man  took  the  pen  in 
his  hand  and  then  said,  “I  suppose  my  sister  gets  a 
seventh  of  this,  doesn’t  she?”  Your  Grandfather 
said,  “Certainly.”  The  man  flung  the  pen  across  the 
room  with  an  oath,  saying,  “I  will  never  sign.  I 
would  not  have  her  get  any  money  for  anything,” 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that  transaction. 

Another  time,  after  this  man  had  died  and  there 
were  but  six  heirs,  we  tried  to  buy  the  property 
again,  because  on  it  was  quite  a  good-sized  farm¬ 
house  which  we  rented  for  our  butler  and  his  wife, 
and  all  the  men  on  the  place  boarded  with  them.  At 
that  time  we  had  seventeen  men — eight  gardeners, 
five  stablemen,  and  four  butlers.  They  would  not 
rent  it  to  us  for  the  second  year,  but  said  they  would 
sell  it.  Again  we  tried  to  get  the  consent  of  the  six 
owners,  which  we  had  previously  had,  but  not,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  writing.  When  your  Grandfather 
went  to  give  his  check  and  get  the  deed  they  said 
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they  were  having  prepared,  they  told  him  they  had 
decided  not  to  sell.  A  dishonorable  lawyer  in  the 
village  had  been  around  and  paid  every  one  of  them 
a  hundred  dollars  to  sign  the  deed  over  to  him,  and 
he  intended  to  ask  forty  thousand  instead  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  for  the  property.  Your  Grand¬ 
father  and  I  were  both  thoroughly  provoked  and 
said  we  would  not  buy  it.  The  lawyer  then  said  he 
would  build  a  livery  stable  right  by  our  place  and 
would  make  it  pretty  disagreeable  for  us.  We  re¬ 
plied  that  we  still  had  a  lease  on  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  if  he  trespassed  by  as  much  as  bring¬ 
ing  a  single  piece  of  lumber  on  the  place  we  would 
have  him  arrested.  When  we  reached  home  we  found 
there  were  several  loads  of  lumber  right  by  our  gate. 
We  got  the  constable  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
wagons  appeared,  loaded  up  and  made  off,  and  after 
that  we  made  no  attempt  to  buy  the  right-of-way, 
and  it  never  was  sold.  They  used  to  be  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  by  papering  it  with  signs  saying,  “This 
property  for  sale,”  and  your  Grandfather  would  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  go  out  late  at  night, 
and  take  down  every  sign  and  hide  them  in  the 
bushes.  Every  spring  revealed  a  pile  of  these  signs. 
They  always  replaced  them,  but  I  don’t  think  they 
ever  knew  who  had  taken  them  down. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


IN  ALL  the  time  we  wrere  at  Baymeath  we  had 
many  people  with  us.  Each  child  was  allowed  one 
guest  who  could  be  asked  for  a  week  or  a  month  or 
for  all  summer,  and  he  was  responsible  for  that 
guest.  We  had  many  very  funny,  and  sometimes 
almost  tragic,  experiences  with  these  guests. 

I  always  had  my  own  friends  visiting  me,  too. 
Our  great  amusement  was  to  go  on  picnics  during 
the  day,  take  long  drives,  and  read  aloud  in  the 
evenings.  Jane  Addams,  Mary  Rozet  Smith,  Alice 
Wood,  Mrs.  Treat  Campbell,  Mary  Humphrey,  Mrs. 
George  Dean,  Mrs.  A.  A.  McCormick,  Janet  Post, 
and  many  very  well  known  people  visited  me  during 
the  summers.  We  would  gather  in  the  evenings  in 
our  sitting  room  while  the  children  were  in  the  large 
hall,  and  read  aloud  very  interesting  books.  It  was 
all  quite  delightful  and  the  days  went  by  very  fast. 
Many  of  the  guests  were  distinguished  people  who 
had  come  to  Bar  Harbor  to  see  Miss  Addams.  I 
recollect  with  so  much  pleasure  Dr.  Herrick,  the 
great  heart  specialist  from  Chicago,  who  was  so 
interested  in  Miss  Addams.  He  came  from  his 
summer  place  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  every  summer  to  see  her  in  Bar  Harbor, 
and  he  sometimes  dined  or  stayed  with  us.  He  was 
the  man  who  gave  me  what  I  should  call  a  degree 
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when  I  was  made  a  Citizen  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  Chicago,  and  his  kindness  and  solici¬ 
tude  for  Miss  Addams  I  shall  never  forget. 

Your  Grandfather  superintended  clambakes  on 
the  beach.  At  first  he  had  to  do  it  all  himself,  and 
he  got  too  tired  and  revolted,  for  to  have  a  real  clam¬ 
bake  you  gather  large  stones  and  make  a  great  circle 
of  them  on  the  beach.  This  you  completely  fill  in 
with  flat  stones.  Then  you  gather  all  the  driftwood 
there  is  on  the  beach  and  keep  a  huge  fire  going  for 
three  hours.  The  wood  is  then  raked  off  the  stones, 
seaweed  is  put  on  the  hot  stones,  which  sometimes 
get  so  hot  they  crack,  and  in  the  seaweed  are  put 
clams,  lobsters,  and  corn.  All  of  this  is  then  covered 
with  more  seaweed  and  let  steam  for  about  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  seaweed  is  raked 
off  and  the  clams,  lobsters  and  corn  are  placed  in 
milk  pans,  and  you  sit  down  without  any  table  uten¬ 
sils  except  a  knife  for  the  butter,  which  is  given  you 
in  large  quantities,  and  you  have  a  perfectly  lovely 
feast. 

Later  on,  many  lobster  pounds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  built  on  inlets  of  sea  around  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  or  within  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  there.  There 
would  usually  be  a  little  house  built  of  rocks  on  the 
beach.  The  lobsters  were  caught  in  April,  because 
the  summer  months  was  a  closed  season.  They 
were  put  in  this  pound,  which  was  sometimes  quite 
a  little  body  of  water,  and  a  net  would  be  put  up  to 
prevent  their  getting  out.  You  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  the  pound,  selected  your  table,  told  the  number 
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of  people  you  wanted  to  seat,  went  down  to  the 
pound,  had  your  lobsters  picked  out  in  a  big  net, 
choosing  those  of  the  size  you  liked.  These  were 
put  in  a  bag  made  of  string  and  all  dropped  into  a 
huge  broiler  on  the  beach.  They  were  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  and  served  to  you  at  your  table 
exactly  as  they  were,  except  that  their  claws  and 
back  were  cracked  with  a  hammer.  You  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  have  an  excellent  dinner.  These  pounds 
were  used  more  than  restaurants,  and  the  last 
twenty  years  that  we  were  there  they  were  used 
almost  exclusively.  You  paid  for  so  many  pounds 
of  lobster.  If  you  wanted  clams  they  were  dug  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes.  These  were  unique  places  and  most 
interesting. 

We  often  went  on  long  drives,  carrying  picnic 
baskets  of  English  make.  We  would  have  two  men 
with  us,  and  sometimes  they  would  lug  the  baskets 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I  always  thought  it 
was  rather  hard  on  them.  We  would  dine  there  on 
nectar  and  view,  or  we  would  go  to  the  side  of  some 
little  lake,  where  they  would  serve  us  freshly  caught 
brook  trout. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  had  taken  no  men  with 
us  to  assist,  two  friends  of  ours  said  that  your  Grand¬ 
father  and  I  had  always  worked  so  hard  they  would 
like  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  and  serve  the 
picnic  lunch.  We  consented  with  some  amusement. 
They  built  their  fire  down  near  the  water  and  started 
to  set  their  table.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fourteen-foot 
tide  began  to  come  in,  and  it  came  very  fast.  The 
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fire  was  soon  put  out,  and  shortly  the  place  where 
the  table  was  set  was  in  jeopardy.  They  finally 
appealed  to  us  for  help,  and  we  had  to  take  over. 
Of  course  we  knew  about  the  maximum-  height  of 
the  tide,  but  the  tide  is  always  higher  and  lower  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  and  it  is  the  same  way  when  the 
moon  is  at  its  full,  for  it  is  the  moon  which  controls 
the  tides. 

The  household  had  a  great  many  picnics.  They 
were  of  all  kinds.  Sometimes  the  children  would  go 
off  in  a  large  buckboard,  with  a  huge  picnic  basket 
up  behind,  on  which  two  or  three  children  stood  or 
sat,  swinging  their  legs.  Sometimes,  if  there  were 
older  people,  we  took  little  camp  chairs  and  a  col¬ 
lapsible  table,  and  made  a  fire  on  some  rocks  and 
broiled  lobster  or  chops  and  made  coffee.  Some¬ 
times  the  children  walked  over  a  mountain,  and  we 
met  them  at  the  nearest  tea-house  and  had  luncheon, 
we  older  people  driving  over  to  meet  them.  Many 
times  we  picnicked  at  our  own  tea-house,  and  ate  of 
the  clambake  prepared  by  your  Grandfather. 

We  had  some  near  neighbors,  Southern  people 
named  Howard,  and  they  had  delightful  picnics  at 
supper  time  on  their  beach.  Just  as  the  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  we  would  go  over,  to  find  an  old  colored 
Mammy  frying  chicken  and  bacon  over  a  fire  on  the 
beach.  We  ate  off  paper  plates,  and  it  was  the  most 
delectable  food. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  moon  was  rising  from  the  sea,  your  Uncle 
Joe  had  gone  down  to  the  beach  with  a  girl  and  sat 
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on  rather  a  high  rock.  We  all  watched  with  some 
amusement  as  the  fourteen-foot  tide  was  rapidly 
coming  in  and  surrounding  the  rock.  Joe  and  the 
girl  were  so  wrapped  in  each  other  that  they  did  not 
notice  it.  It  was  not  until  Joe  turned  around  and 
saw  that  the  water  was  perhaps  up  to  his  neck  beside 
the  rock,  that  he  realized  something  must  be  done 
at  once.  He  jumped  off  the  rock  and,  holding  out 
his  arms  to  the  girl,  said,  “Jump  and  I  will  catch 
you.”  She  jumped,  but  she  was  quite  plump  and  Joe 
was  rather  tall  and  thin.  She  clutched  him  around 
the  neck  and  bore  him  down,  and  the  two  went 
under.  We  were  perfectly  convulsed  with  laughter. 
He  struggled  to  the  top,  held  her  up,  and  I  don't 
think  used  any  endearing  tones,  because  we  heard 
him  say,  “Stop  hanging  on  my  neck.  Stand  on  your 
feet” — which  she  could  do  perfectly  well.  But  she 
clutched  him  again,  and  down  they  went  under  two 
or  three  times.  This  happened  until  he  finally  had 
beaten  her  off,  and  then  managed  to  lead  her  to  the 
shore.  They  both  had  to  go  home,  as  they  were 
thoroughly  wet  to  the  skin. 

On  another  day,  when  our  big  buckboard  was 
starting  out  filled  with  children  for  a  picnic,  we  had 
under  the  seat  one  hundred  chops  all  ready  to  be 
cooked.  I  was  following  with  a  friend  in  a  small 
trap.  I  saw  some  people  stop  to  pick  up  something 
and  then  turn  off  the  main  road  into  a  wooded  road. 
I  just  remarked,  “Those  people  must  have  dropped 
something.”  But  when  I  stopped  to  do  an  errand 
there  was  a  message  for  me  from  the  children  that 
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there  were  no  chops.  They  had  been  dropped  out 
of  the  buckboard.  Whereupon,  I  had  to  stop  at  the 
market  and  wait  for  another  hundred  chops  to  be 
cut  off  and  frenched.  Buckboards  have  rather  large 
baskets  under  the  seat,  which  you  can  fill,  but  they 
jounce  around  a  good  deal  and  things  are  very  apt 
to  fall  out. 

We  also  did  some  formal  entertaining.  On  one 
occasion  we  were  asked  to  entertain  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  person  who  was  really 
charmed  was  our  head  butler,  who  was  an  English¬ 
man.  He  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  I  must 
always  call  the  Archbishop  “Your  Grace/’  and  I 
had  all  the  children  practicing  how  to  say  it.  He 
also  gave  us  some  other  instructions,  such  as  your 
Grandfather  must  go  out  to  his  trap  and  meet  him 
and  bring  him  in.  In  fact,  he  was  to  be  treated  like 
royalty.  We  had  thrown  the  two  dining  rooms  to¬ 
gether  and  had  hung  the  doorways  with  hothouse 
grapes  in  great  pots  from  the  greenhouse.  The 
flowers  on  the  table,  set  for  fifty  people,  were  superb. 
I  had  on  my  best  clothes,  as  did  everyone  else.  Your 
Grandfather  rushed  to  the  door  two  or  three  times 
uselessly  to  meet  a  guest,  and  then  finally  spotted 
the  Archbishop,  who  was  in  knee  breeches,  and 
brought  him  in,  introducing  him  first  to  me  as  His 
Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  fifty  people  who 
were  there  to  meet  him.  There  were  several  bishops 
and  a  large  number  of  clergymen  among  the  guests. 
In  fact,  it  looked  like  a  very  solemn  gathering. 
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There  was  a  rug  halfway  up  the  stairway,  hang*- 
ing  over  a  banister  on  a  landing,  and  as  we  went 
out  to  the  dining  room  I  heard  the  queerest  little 
squeals  coming  from  behind  that  rug.  I  soon  de¬ 
tected  that  it  was  the  children,  but  as  no  one  else 
seemed  to  notice,  I  soon  forgot  it.  As  we  waited  a 
moment  for  the  Archbishop  to  say  grace,  he  kept 
wearily  looking  over  the  table,  which  was  laden  with 
the  best  I  had  to  offer,  and  he  remarked,  “Oh,  dear ! 
I  have  been  out  to  so  many  luncheons  since  I  got 
here  and  I  have  had  so  much  food  that  I  am  just  sick 
with  indigestion.”  I  tried  to  be  consoling,  and  the 
luncheon  was,  I  think,  a  great  success.  Later  we 
went  out  on  the  terrace,  where  we  all  relaxed  a  little 
more.  The  Archbishop  kept  asking,  “What  are 
those  sounds  from  up  above?”  I  put  him  off  for  a 
while,  but  finally  looked  up  and  there  on  the  roof- 
tree  sat  all  the  children,  looking  down,  and  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  falling  over.  We  took  him  around 
the  place  and  he  saw  the  gardens  and  seemed  to  be 
very  much  pleased  with  them. 

Your  Grandfather  and  I  drove  a  great  deal  in  a 
little  two-seated  runabout.  We  had  a  number  of 
dogs  and  one,  an  old  collie,  always  followed  us.  It 
was  quite  exciting  because  we  were  continually  hav¬ 
ing  to  look  out  for  him.  Some  of  the  natives  owned 
the  most  vicious  dogs  1  have  ever  known.  On  one 
occasion  a  huge  bulldog  ran  out  from  a  house  and 
attacked  our  collie.  Your  Grandfather  was  out  of 
the  trap  in  a  second  with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand, 
which  he  applied  to  the  bulldog.  Then  the  door  of 
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the  farmhouse  opened  and  out  came  a  woman  who 
shrieked,  “Let  my  dog  alone !”  Your  Grandfather 
yelled  to  her  to  call  off  her  dog,  but  instead  she  called 
her  son.  An  eighteen-year-old  boy  appeared  with  a 
shotgun,  which  he  leveled  at  your  Grandfather.  I 
was  sitting  between  the  gun  and  your  Grandfather 
and  the  fighting  dogs.  I  added  my  voice  to  the  up¬ 
roar,  and  finally  your  Grandfather  beat  off  the  other 
dog.  We  lifted  the  collie  into  the  wagon,  and  your 
Grandfather  called  out  to  the  woman,  “I  will  send 
the  constable  out  to  arrest  you,”  to  which  the  woman 
replied,  “Send  along  your  constable!  Who  cares 
about  him?” 

Your  Grandfather  was  always  a  very  gentle  man, 
but  this  time  he  was  mad  all  the  way  through.  After 
leaving  me  at  the  house  he  started  for  the  village  to 
see  the  judge  to  tell  him  these  people  kept  this  awful 
animal  and  that  this  boy  and  woman  ought  to  be 
reproved  for  threatening  a  man  with  a  gun.  When 
he  saw  the  judge  and  told  him  where  the  woman 
lived,  the  judge  laughed  so  hard  that  your  Grand¬ 
father  could  not  understand  it.  Then  the  judge  said, 
“The  constable  is  her  husband,  a  mild  little  man,  and 
no  wonder  she  laughed  when  you  threatened  to  send 
him  out.” 

By  the  by,  those  dogs  were  always  a  great  care. 
Once  I  noticed  that  for  two  or  three  days  they  were 
running  off.  We  shut  them  up,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  let  out  they  went  off  again.  We  watched  when 
they  returned  and  thought  we  saw  blood  on  their 
mouths,  which  meant  that  they  were  killing  sheep. 
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One  day  the  black  English  setter  did  not  return,  nor 
did  he  ever  return.  Soon  a  farmer  came  to  see  me 
and  said,  “I  have  come  to  see  you  about  your  English 
setter.”  I  said,  “Yes,”  very  hopefully,  and  he  went 
on,  “He  has  been  killing  my  sheep  and  yesterday  he 
killed  four.”  I  asked,  “Why  didn't  you  report  at 
once  to  me?”  He  replied,  “I  shot  him  and  killed  him 
instead.”  “He  was  a  very  valuable  dog,”  I  said,  “and 
I  am  sorry  you  killed  him,  but  I  want  to  reimburse 
you  for  the  sheep.  How  many  did  he  kill?”  “Four,” 
said  the  man,  “and  they  are  worth  eight  dollars 
apiece,”  so  I  took  out  my  purse  and  paid  him  thirty- 
two  dollars. 

The  next  day  another  farmer  came  to  see  me.  He 
started  with,  “I  know  you  have  lost  your  dog  and 
I  am  very  sorry.  I  saw  Farmer  Brown  shoot  him 
and  kill  him.”  “Well,”  I  said,  “he  might  have  taken 
more  kindly  measures  and  I  would  have  repaid  him.” 
He  replied,  “I  knew  you  would  not  like  to  see  your 
dog  dead  on  Farmer  Brown's  place,  so  I  dug  a  hole 
and  buried  him  and  I  want  five  dollars  for  doing  it.” 
I  thanked  him  very  much  and  said  it  was  good  of 
him  to  think  of  it.  I  paid  him  the  five  dollars  and 
said  “Good  day.”  The  next  day  another  farmer 
appeared  and  said  he  knew  of  Farmer  Brown's  kill¬ 
ing  my  dog  and  of  another  farmer  who  buried  him, 
and  when  he  watched  him  dig  the  hole  he  saw  the 
dog  had  a  collar  on.  He  didn't  think  of  taking  it  off 
then,  but  after  he  was  buried  he  thought  of  it  and 
dug  him  up  and  took  off  the  collar,  “and  here  it  is.” 
I  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know  as  I  want  the  collar,  but 
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I  am  grateful  to  you  for  taking  so  much  trouble. 
Here  is  two  dollars.”  The  fourth  day  another  farmer 
appeared.  I  never  found  out  what  he  was  going  to 
tell  me,  as  I  did  not  see  him.  I  sent  down  word  that 
the  estate  of  my  black  setter  dog  had  been  closed 
and  no  more  bills  could  be  presented. 

Speaking  of  the  setter  killing  sheep  reminds  me 
of  another  incident.  A  very  rich  woman  came  to  live 
at  Bar  Harbor  at  one  time,  who  had  lived  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  who  was  accustomed  to  having  numbers 
of  sheep  in  her  pastures  and  around  her  house.  At 
Bar  Harbor  she  saw  no  sheep  and  was  lonely  for 
them,  so  she  telegraphed  to  her  agent  in  Montana 
to  send  her  a  flock  of  sheep  by  express.  They  came, 
and  soon  a  little  park  was  dotted  over  with  white 
sheep  merrily  eating  the  grass.  Then  the  kind  friend 
of  the  sheep  died,  and  the  story  went  around  (I  never 
saw  this  myself,  but  heard  it  frequently)  that  every 
one  of  the  sheep  had  a  black  ribbon  put  around  its 
neck.  I  don't  know  whether  they  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  or  not. 

Another  time  when  your  Grandfather  and  I  were 
driving,  this  same  collie  ran  ahead  of  us  and  killed 
a  chicken  on  a  farm.  W e  stopped  and  a  woman  came 
out  and  accosted  us  with,  “Your  dog  has  killed  my 
spring  chicken!”  I  said,  “I  know.  I  am  sorry.  Here 
is  fifty  cents  for  the  chicken.”  She  started  to  take 
the  money,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at  the 
chicken  and  said,  “Wait  a  minute  until  I  look  at  it.” 
She  glanced  at  it  and  then  continued,  “I  made  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  young  hen  and  laid  me  an  egg  a 
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day.  I  will  have  to  have  seventy-five  cents  for  it.” 
She  took  another  look  at  it,  and  then  said,  “In  this 
light  [it  was  dusk]  I  did  not  see.  It  is  a  rooster  and 
worth  a  dollar.”  Then  your  Grandfather  got  out, 
picked  up  the  spring  chicken-hen-rooster  combina¬ 
tion  and  threw  it  into  the  back  of  the  trap.  “What 
are  you  doing  that  for?”  she  asked.  He  replied,  “We 
will  have  it  cooked  for  supper.”  She  exclaimed, 
“What !  You  can’t  do  that.  I  was  going  to  cook  it  for 
supper  myself,”  but  we  just  laughed  and  drove  off. 

On  rainy  days  the  children  would  invite  all  the 
guests  in  the  house  to  come  up  to  the  attic,  where 
they  would  put  on  a  play,  and  sometimes  they  were 
most  amusing.  I  have  spoken  of  the  two  houses  they 
had  upon  the  rafters,  to  which  they  ascended  by  rope 
ladders.  One  day  when  we  were  summoned  for  a 
play,  they  didn’t  seem  to  be  on  the  stage.  The  actors 
appeared  in  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  two  houses 
to  speak  their  lines.  As  they  were  progressing  with 
some  little  domestic  scene,  one  of  the  children  came 
to  the  front  of  the  cottage  (and  mind  you,  this  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  up  in  the  air)  and  said,  “The 
house  is  on  fire.  We  must  pack  up  and  save  every¬ 
thing.”  Then  the  father  appeared  at  the  door,  say¬ 
ing,  “There  is  no  hope  for  the  place.  We  will  have 
to  throw  out  the  furniture.”  And  the  furnishings, 
piece  after  piece  of  household  apparatus,  were 
thrown  down.  Mattresses  had  been  carefully  placed 
underneath  so  nothing  would  be  broken,  but  when 
things  that  I  had  missed  for  a  long  time  began  to 
come  tumbling  down,  I  was  full  of  exclamations  of, 
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“Why,  there’s  the  baby’s  crib,”  and  “There  are  some 
of  the  foreign  dolls  we  brought  back  from  abroad.” 
“That’s  my  little  tea  table  from  the  guest  room.” 
“There’s  that  coffee  pot  we  missed  from  the  tea¬ 
house.”  And  it  seemed  to  me  there  never  would  be 
an  end  of  the  various  things  which  these  squirrel 
children  had  annexed  to  use  in  that  house.  Finally, 
the  children  said  the  house  was  in  flames — and  they 
all  descended  by  the  rope  ladder. 

Then  the  other  house  “caught  fire,”  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  furnishings  were  cast  out  from  that 
— towels,  blankets,  sheets,  pin  cushions,  sofa  pil¬ 
lows,  and  some  of  my  underclothing  and  a  wrapper 
or  two,  small  trays,  watering  pots,  and  other  things 
which  I  had  missed  for  ever  so  long.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  descended  in  the  same  way,  only  there  was  but 
one  rope  which  they  clutched  and  slid  to  the  floor. 

Almost  every  child  owned  a  dog.  They  were  kept 
at  the  stable  most  of  the  time,  but  when  we  went  to 
walk  we  were  always  followed  by  a  train  of  dogs, 
who  dashed  through  the  wood  ahead  of  us  or  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  behind. 

Your  Mother,  Helen,  and  Louise  each  had  a  little 
dog.  Helen’s  was  a  Blenheim,  called  Paddy  Mickey 
Roy  O’Flynn,  so  named  because  he  had  the  most 
Irish  face  I  have  ever  seen.  Mickey  was  white  with 
tan  spots.  Louise’s  was  a  Prince  Charles.  He  was 
black  with  tan  spots,  and  his  name  was  Dandy  Ro- 
mona  McGinnis.  She  had  been  reading  “Romona” 
and  wanted  to  have  it  part  of  the  dog’s  name.  They 
were  perfectly  house-trained  and  entirely  devoted 
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to  the  children,  who  usually  carried  them  in  their 
blouses,  with  their  noses  peeking  out — or  following 
at  their  heels.  They  slept  on  the  girls’  beds  and  they 
were  never  without  their  dogs.  Such  devotion  I 
have  never  seen  on  the  part  of  both  child  and  dog. 

One  day  Helen  and  Louise  determined  to  dress 
up  in  my  clothes.  They  dressed  the  dogs  in  baby 
clothes,  each  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  put  them  into 
two  baby  carriages,  and  rang  the  front  doorbell, 
sending  in  word  that  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Smith 
would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Bowen  and  show  her  their 
babies.  The  maid  came  up  and  told  me  and  I  went 
downstairs  to  see  the  two  girls  sitting  there,  each 
having  taken  her  baby — which  was  a  dog  dressed 
in  baby  clothes  —  out  of  the  baby  carriages,  holding 
them  in  their  arms.  In  a  minute  it  was  quite  clear 
that  they  were  two  dogs  dressed  in  baby  clothes.  I 
smiled,  admired  the  dogs,  and  gave  no  sign  that 
I  recognized  them  as  dogs,  nor  that  I  even  knew 
the  callers  were  my  own  children.  I  ordered  tea, 
and  the  two  girls  stayed  quite  a  long  time,  leaving 
fully  convinced  that  Mother  did  not  recognize  them 
and  that  she  thought  the  dogs  were  really  babies 
and  had  admired  them.  It  was  a  number  of  years 
later  before  they  found  out  that  I  was  fully  aware 
of  the  situation. 

When  the  girls  were  about  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
Paddy  Mickey  Roy  O’Flynn  became  ill  and  died 
after  a  short  illness.  The  girls  wanted  a  funeral  for 
him  and  asked  me  to  officiate.  I  have  alluded  in  these 
pages  to  the  old  apple  orchard  called  “Fairyland,” 
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and  here  we  determined  Mickey  should  lie.  The 
coachman,  Peter  Larson,  procured  a  very  nice  box, 
in  which  Mickey  was  laid  out,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  pall  of  green  leaves,  bunchberries  and  daisies. 
The  funeral  was  set  for  three  in  the  afternoon.  All 
the  men  on  the  place,  about  sixteen  of  them,  and  all 
the  maids  and  the  guests,  were  asked  to  be  present. 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  because  it  was  so  tragic  to  the 
children.  Helen  had  been  crying  most  of  the  time 
and  looked  perfectly  miserable,  and  so  did  Louise, 
and  when  they  appeared  ready  for  the  funeral  they 
had  hats  on,  draped  with  black  stuff  which  fell 
across  their  faces.  The  boys  all  had  black  cloth  bands 
on  their  arms.  They  served  as  pallbearers.  I  had 
found  a  long  black  cape,  which  went  from  my  throat 
to  the  ground;  and  a  procession  was  formed  with 
all  the  men,  the  guests  and  the  maids.  Perhaps  there 
were  about  thirty  or  forty  people  there,  and  we 
walked  in  solemn  procession,  singing  “Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers,”  to  “Fairyland,”  which  was  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  house. 

I  made  a  real  prayer,  everybody  standing  with 
bowed  heads,  and  no  sound  except  the  sobbing  of 
the  girls.  A  hole  had  been  dug  and  Paddy  Mickey 
Roy  O’Flynn  was  lowered  into  it  and  some  dust 
thrown  down,  as  was  the  custom  in  funerals,  and 
then  I  gave  a  funeral  sermon,  in  which  I  spoke  of 
him  as  our  friend  whom  we  had  just  buried.  I  can’t 
remember  all  I  said,  but  I  spoke  of  his  devotion  to 
his  mistress,  the  care  he  took  of  everything  around 
her  room,  his  cleanliness,  his  willingness  to  be  made 
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into  a  baby  and  dressed  in  baby  clothes  and  taken 
out  in  a  baby  carriage,  or  to  be  carried  in  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  in  a  girl’s  blouse,  where  he  could 
hardly  get  his  head  up  for  air.  I  also  described  his 
great  abilities  as  a  chaperon,  how  when  Helen  would 
go  down  into  the  garden  with  a  boy  Mickey  would 
always  follow  closely  behind.  If  that  boy  even 
walked  close  to  Helen,  Mickey  flew  at  his  heels  and 
drove  him  forth.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  much 
amusement  to  all  the  family  for  a  long  time  and  we 
always  called  him  Helen’s  chaperon.  But  he  had 
been  a  chaperon  in  many  ways,  and  I  think  anybody 
would  have  hesitated  to  kidnap  her  or  take  any 
liberty  with  her  when  Mickey  was  in  attendance. 

After  the  funeral,  which  really  took  some  time  be¬ 
cause  there  were  so  many  good  qualities  described 
in  memory  of  Mickey,  we  turned  back  and  solemnly 
returned  to  the  house.  One  can  think  it  was  rather 
funny  now,  but  it  really  was  sort  of  tragic  to  see  the 
grief  of  the  children  for  an  animal  who  had  been 
their  companion  for  so  many  years  and  who  was 
so  devoted  to  them. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  when  Louise’s  little 
Prince  Charles,  the  Spaniel,  died — it  was  a  sudden 
death  and  I  had  to  tell  Louise  that  he  died  at  the 
Veterinary  Hospital — Louise  was  equally  inconsol¬ 
able.  She  ran  into  the  bathroom,  locked  herself  in, 
threw  herself  upon  the  floor  and  sobbed  so  wildly 
that  we  could  hear  her  even  out  in  the  hall.  She 
stayed  there  about  half  a  day.  We  couldn't  get  in, 
and  though  we  implored  her  to  open  the  door,  she 
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refused.  Finally  I  had  to  send  for  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  sobbing  she  heard  a 
noise  at  the  window,  which  had  been  pried  open 
by  the  fireman,  who  entered  and  opened  the  door 
and  we  went  in. 

It  took  these  children  a  long  time  to  recover 
from  the  loss  of  their  two  dogs,  and  neither  of  them 
would  ever  have  another  one.  Elsewhere  in  these 
pages  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  other  dogs,  but 
only  one  old  collie  was  as  intelligent  as  were  these 
two  little  ones  who  were  so  perfectly  devoted  to 
their  mistresses. 

One  day  Miss  Hemple  and  I  were  in  one  of  the 
upstairs  rooms  and  we  heard  the  howling  of  the  dog, 
not  just  barking  but  long  howls,  as  if  he  were  in 
great  anguish.  We  knew  that  it  was  Sandy,  this 
old  collie,  and  so  we  both  rushed  downstairs  and  out 
onto  the  porch,  where  we  thought  the  noise  came 
from.  Standing  on  the  porch  was  my  eldest  son, 
deKoven,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old  then,  black 
in  the  face,  evidently  choking.  Sandy  was  standing 
on  his  hind  legs  with  his  paws  on  deKoven’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  throwing  his  head  back  and  howling  as  loud 
as  he  could.  It  was  so  evident  that  he  was  calling 
for  help.  Miss  Hemple  seized  deKoven,  turned  him 
upside  down,  shook  his  head,  perhaps  bumping  it 
a  little  bit  against  the  porch,  and  out  flew  a  cherry 
stone  which  had  lodged  in  his  windpipe.  As  soon 
as  he  got  his  breath  he  was  all  right. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Sandy  had  all  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  human  being.  He  could  do  nothing 
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himself,  but  he  was  calling  for  help  as  loudly  as  he 
could  call,  and  even  as  we  reached  the  boy  some  of 
the  gardeners  on  the  place  and  some  of  the  maids 
were  coming  to  the  scene  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

We  usually  had  at  our  table  about  fourteen  people, 
and  in  the  other  dining  room  the  grandchildren  with 
their  nurses.  The  nurses  were  more  bother  than  the 
children.  Each  one  entered  into  competition  with 
the  others  to  see  who  could  have  her  children  the 
cleanest  and  best  behaved.  I  was  afraid  that  all 
spontaneity  would  be  knocked  out  of  them.  The 
nurses  were,  however,  just  devoted  to  the  children 
and  took  the  greatest  care  of  them.  When  Mrs. 
Wood,  one  of  my  great  friends,  came  down  to  visit 
me  (she  was  a  professional  about  feeding  children 
and  increasing  their  weight)  she  told  me  with  much 
regret  that,  after  having  weighed  all  the  children  in 
the  house,  she  could  tell  me  that  there  was  not  one, 
in  spite  of  our  good  food  and  many  vegetables,  who 
was  up  to  normal  weight.  I  gathered  the  mothers 
around  and  Mrs.  Wood  told  them  what  she  had  told 
me.  We  all  had  a  confab  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  Mrs.  Wood,  who  had  been  working  under 
Dr.  Emerson  of  Boston,  a  great  food  specialist,  said 
they  did  not  have  rest  enough.  They  should  have  a 
rest  period  in  the  morning.  They  should  have  a 
much  heartier  supper  than  the*  one  we  were  giving 
them,  and  they  should  have  milk  before  they  went 
to  bed  at  night.  These  orders  were  all  carried  out. 
Hammocks  were  extended  between  the  trees  and 
the  little  children  lay  in  the  hammocks  between  ten 
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and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Milk  was  brought 
out  in  large  pitchers.  The  suppers  were  made  much 
heartier.  The  children  had  milk  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  and  the  result  was  most  amazing.  They 
all  increased  in  weight,  health  and  strength. 

My  children  all  tell  me  funny  stories  about  the 
things  which  happened.  One  of  them  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  that  when  I  got  out  of  patience  with  the 
grandchildren  who  were  being  rather  too  noisy,  I 
ordered  my  huge  Pierce-Arrow  open  machine  and 
crowded  them  in,  sometimes  twelve  of  them  with 
the  nurses  in  the  machine,  and  Larson,  our  old 
chauffeur,  was  told  to  take  them  to  drive.  They 
came  back  quite  quieted  down. 

The  grandchildren  were  around  the  place  all  the 
time  with  what  they  called  “Red  Bugs,"  little  buck- 
boards  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  with  one 
seat  on  them  holding  two  people  and  run  by  electric 
batteries.  They  went  quite  fast  and  the  children 
drove  all  over  the  gardens  in  them,  up  and  down  the 
paths  and  out  on  the  main  roads.  They  had  been 
forbidden  to  go  onto  the  roads,  but  many  a  time  I 
know  that,  with  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  they  had 
crept  down  the  back  stairs  at  night,  gotten  out  the 
Red  Bugs  and  gone  out  on  the  main  road  to  ride 
down  a  very  steep  hill  near  us  at  break-neck  speed. 
I  didn’t  know  this*until  after  it  had  been  done  a 
great  many  times,  and  then  I  put  a  stop  to  it,  but 
never  told  on  them.  But  these  little  Red  Bugs  were 
really  very  useful,  and  many  a  time  when  I  didn’t 
feel  well  myself  I  would  get  one  of  the  boys  to  take 
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me  and  go  all  over  the  gardens,  for  they  could  go 
on  the  roughest  narrow  roads  and  paths. 

Every  night  all  the  grandchildren  in  the  house, 
after  their  supper  was  over,  gathered  in  our  sitting 
room,  where  there  was  a  fire  burning.  We  had  a 
long  bench  in  front  of  the  fire  and  the  children  came 
to  sit  upon  it  and  to  listen  to  one  of  Grandma’s 
stories.  There  were  some  serial  stories,  one  of  which 
lasted  for  about  five  years.  It  was  called  “The  Trav¬ 
els  of  Jacob  Snott.”  He  owned  a  large  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  he  decided  to  take 
the  children  to  Europe.  Just  for  a  joke,  the  children 
at  the  last  moment  turned  on  the  faucets  all  over 
the  house,  and  then  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  When 
they  came  back  a  year  later  they  found  that  a  per¬ 
fect  Niagara  Falls  was  coming  down  their  front 
steps.  It  had  inundated  their  sidewalk  and  the 
street,  so  that  the  house  was  completely  isolated, 
and  a  large  lake  was  forming  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  children  that  someone 
might  have  gone  into  the  house  and  turned  off  the 
faucets.  I  can  see  them  now,  with  their  eyes  big  and 
round,  making  suggestions  as  to  what  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  should  have  done,  rather  than 
be  almost  drowned  in  a  big  lake. 

At  any  rate,  the  adventures  of  the  Snott  family 
are  not  to  be  related  here.  But  they  were  followed 
by  other  stories  suggested  by  my  imagination. 
There  was  one  story  of  the  skunks  on  the  place. 
There  was  a  mama  and  a  papa  and  Cousin  Sally  and 
Aunt  Millie  and  five  or  six  children,  and  the  Bowen 
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family  who  lived  near  them  seemed  to  be  desirous 
of  annihilating  them.  The  skunks  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  kept  one  of  the  grown  skunks  on 
watch  every  night,  and  how  glad  they  were  when 
they  found  that  the  poison  those  bad  Bowens  had 
put  out  for  their  family  had  been  eaten  by  three 
beautiful  little  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  and  they 
lay  dead  there,  while  the  skunk  family  hid  in  the 
woods  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  saved  from 
such  savagery. 

The  children  enjoyed  these  stories  immensely.  I 
always  planned  my  day  so  as  to  be  home  in  time  to 
tell  them  the  next  chapter.  They  sat  amicably  next 
to  each  other,  except  when  Tad  Bowen,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  bite,  would  stoop  over  and  bite 
your  brother,  Edward  Blair,  and  then  his  Mother, 
Helen,  would  get  after  Tad’s  Mother,  deKoven’s 
wife,  and  say,  “Stop  your  child  from  biting  my  boy” ; 
and  I  would  turn  them  all  out  of  the  room  and  tell 
them  that  they  couldn’t  interfere  in  any  way,  and 
the  story  would  go  on  after  I  had  taken  a  hand 
in  reprimanding  them.  The  grown  people  used  to 
gather  in  the  hall  and  put  their  heads  near  the  door 
to  hear  what  I  was  saying.  Perhaps  my  stories  were 
vivid,  for  if  I  were  talking  about  a  frog,  I  hopped 
like  one  all  over  the  room,  and  if  it  were  a  horse, 
I  neighed,  and  if  a  cow,  I  mooed,  and  the  children 
enjoyed  my  antics  as  much  as  they  did  the  story. 
Sometimes  I  got  out  of  breath  and  very  tired;  but 
Grandma's  stories  were  one  of  the  remembrances 
of  the  house. 
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The  other  day  I  couldn’t  think  of  Jacob  Snott’s 
name  and  I  asked  my  son  Joe,  who  is  now  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  if  he  could  remember  the  name  of 
the  family  whose  stories  lasted  so  many  years,  and 
in  a  moment  he  replied,  “Why,  that  was  Jacob  Snott, 
of  Snottville,  Ohio.”  Of  course  I  didn’t  always  try 
to  have  the  right  triumph  and  the  wrong  punished. 
Only  once  in  a  while  did  I  bring  in  a  moral.  It  had 
a  much  greater  effect  than  if  it  were  pushed  in 
every  day. 

We  used  to  have  dress-up  dinners.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  trunks  in  the  attic,  including  one  belonging  to 
my  Grandfather,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fancy  cos¬ 
tumes.  On  one  occasion  I  got  myself  up  in  what 
I  thought  was  terrible  style — rouged  cheeks  and 
painted  lips  and  long,  artificial  eyelashes,  my  hair 
arranged  in  puffs  on  the  top  of  my  head — and,  to 
my  horror,  the  children  all  said,  “Grandmother,  how 
nice  you  look!  Why  don’t  you  always  dress  that 
way?” 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a  very  large  dinner,  and 
one  of  the  young  guests  had  on  a  necktie  which 
fastened  in  the  back.  The  other  boys  were  scornful 
of  that  kind  of  a  tie  and  had  teased  him  about  it. 
They  always  went  to  the  room  of  Emma  Bergen, 
who  had  been  one  of  their  first  nurses,  and  stood  in 
line  while  she  tied  their  ties.  As  this  guest,  a  boy 
of  about  twenty,  leaned  over  his  soup,  there  was  a 
little  noise  of  a  splash,  and  the  whole  necktie  fell 
into  the  soup.  It  was  hastily  removed  by  a  young 
footman  who  was  serving,  but  the  boy  was  terribly 
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embarrassed.  The  other  boys  all  laughed  so  hard 
that  they  nearly  fell  off  their  chairs,  and  in  order  to 
comfort  him  I  said,  “Oh,  never  mind!  We  often 
have  that  happen  with  our  boys.”  And  then  there 
was  a  chorus  of,  “Grandmother,  you  know  that  is 
not  true.  None  of  us  wears  that  kind  of  tie.” 

The  boys  used  to  say,  when  they  were  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  that  they  were 
going  out  to  dinner,  so  I  would  order  dinner  for  per¬ 
haps  six  people  less  than  usual.  Then  the  boys  would 
come  down,  and  if  the  dinner  pleased  them,  they 
drew  up  their  chairs  and  said,  “We  think  we  will 
have  some  dinner  after  all.”  I  would  say  I  didn't 
know  whether  there  was  enough.  “Oh,  I  guess  it 
will  go  around,”  they  would  reply,  and  they  would 
eat  a  hearty  dinner.  And  the  next  morning  I  would 
say,  “What  did  you  do  when  you  went  out  last 
night?  You  couldn’t  have  eaten  anything.”  And 
they  replied,  “Oh,  that  was  nothing!  We  ate  a 
hearty  dinner.”  And  when  the  cook  came  in  to  me 
for  orders  she  would  say,  “I  haven’t  a  thing  in  the 
icebox.  The  boys  came  in  about  twelve  o’clock  and 
they  ate  up  everything  we  had.”  So  I  would  have 
to  start  in  with  a  new  order  to  the  butcher  or  the 
grocer.  It  was  all  good  fun  and  everybody  enjoyed  it. 

One  day  Mrs.  Treat  Campbell  was  visiting  us. 
She  said  she  didn’t  like  her  breakfast.  Of  course  it 
was  all  in  fun.  I  said  to  her,  “Certainly  you  will  have 
to  eat  it  or  go  without.”  She  said,  “I  won't  go  with¬ 
out.  The  next  time  I  have  stewed  prunes  I  will 
throw  them  away.”  The  next  morning  I  saw  to  it 
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that  she  had  stewed  prunes,  and  arising  from  the 
table  with  the  prunes  in  her  hand,  she  went  out  on 
the  porch  and  threw  them  into  the  shrubbery.  The 
children  were  more  horrified  than  if  she  had  gotten 
up  and  murdered  someone.  They  couldn’t  have  felt 
worse.  They  looked  at  me,  and  I  raised  my  eye¬ 
brows.  But  she  had  a  lovely  time,  for  of  course  she 
had  done  it  on  purpose.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  found  out  that  it  was  all  a  joke. 

We  had  a  long  table  in  each  dining  room,  seating 
sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  at  a  table.  The  long 
white  tablecloths  used  in  those  days  were  very 
expensive  to  launder.  I  put  a  little  box  on  the  table 
and  charged  each  child  a  penny  for  every  spot  he 
dropped  on  the  cloth.  The  results  were  marvelous. 
I  got  very  few  pennies,  and  the  tablecloths  could  be 
used  again.  Later  on  the  fashions  changed,  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  when  we  began  to  use  doilies.  If 
one  was  soiled  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  and  the 
children  were  quite  careful. 

One  morning  several  of  the  grandsons  came  to 
me  to  say  that  they  wanted  to  trap  a  fox,  and  as  the 
probability  of  their  trapping  one  seemed  rather 
remote,  I  gave  my  consent.  We  were  surrounded 
by  deep  woods  and  I  knew  that  in  all  probability 
there  were  foxes  in  these  woods.  In  fact,  I  had  seen 
them.  The  boys  got  some  advice  from  an  old  sea 
captain  who  stayed  in  our  stable  most  of  the  time, 
and  set  their  trap.  Day  after  day  they  came  to  tell 
me  there  was  nothing  in  it.  But  one  morning  they 
came  shouting  up  to  the  house,  and  I  thought  to 
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myself,  “Well,  they  have  got  something  in  the  trap.” 
They  didn’t  have  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  as  the  smell 
of  skunk  was  so  evident  as  they  approached.  They 
told  me  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  cat  which  smelled 
badly,  but  its  paw  seemed  to  be  hurt.  Naturally, 
when  an  animal  gets  into  a  trap  his  paw  is  hurt,  and 
I  told  them  they  would  have  to  get  the  old  sea  cap¬ 
tain  to  shoot  the  animal. 

They  wanted  to  catch  some  fur-bearing  animal 
because  they  wanted  to  make  out  of  it  a  neckpiece 
for  Gwendolyn  Bowen,  their  cousin,  who  was  visit¬ 
ing,  and  who  was  very  popular  with  them.  The  old 
captain  shot  the  skunk,  and  the  boys  were  washed 
and  bathed  and  de-skunked,  so  that  we  could  have 
them  in  the  house.  Then  they  took  the  skin  and 
went  into  Bar  Harbor,  where  there  was  a  large 
furrier  shop,  and  asked  them  to  make  a  neckpiece 
for  their  cousin,  and  probably  said  they  had  enough 
money  to  pay  for  it.  They  told  me  what  they  had 
done,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  began 
to  ask  the  furrier,  whenever  they  went  to  town,  if 
the  neckpiece  had  been  finished.  He  always  said, 
“No.”  Finally  he  said  to  me,  “Mrs.  Bowen,  I  don’t 
dare  to  tell  them  the  fur  has  not  been  cured  properly 
and  smelled  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  wear  it.” 
I  told  him  to  get  another  good  skunk  skin  that  did 
not  smell  and  make  up  a  nice  neckpiece  for  a  little 
girl  and  I  would  pay  for  it  when  it  was  finished.  So 
he  finally  sent  me  word  that  it  was  ready,  and  I  told 
the  boys.  They  went  down  in  great  glee,  produced 
all  their  pennies,  and  probably  without  asking  how 
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much  it  was,  paid  what  they  had,  which  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  was  something  like  two  dollars,  and  I  paid  the 
bill  later.  They  then  brought  the  neckpiece  home 
and  presented  it  to  Gwendolyn,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  it  and  w^ore  it  constantly. 

Several  years  later,  Gwendolyn  and  Hubbard 
Phelps,  another  grandchild,  were  missing.  They 
were  having  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  rest 
of  the  grandchildren,  and  couldn't  be  found.  When 
it  came  lunch  time,  a  meal  which  always  brought 
them  promptly,  they  did  not  appear  and  we  all 
became  a  little  worried.  We  did  not  go  to  lunch¬ 
eon,  but  instituted  a  thorough  search  all  over  the 
grounds.  I  was  given  the  attic.  I  went  up  there,  and 
in  a  voice  which  was  thundering,  said,  “If  either  of 
you  children  are  hiding  in  this  attic,  come  out  of  it 
at  once.”  There  was  a  little  squeak,  and  a  board  in 
the  wall  which  enclosed  the  aperture  in  which  the 
bell  was  hung,  slowly  opened,  and  out  came  the  two 
culprits.  They  had  been  in  that  place,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bell,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  time 
for  luncheon.  They  were  stiff  from  having  stayed 
in  so  crowded  a  position  for  so  long,  and  also  were 
fearful  lest  they  be  scolded  for  going  in  there.  They 
were,  but  they  were  so  elated  over  having  found  such 
an  excellent  hiding  place  that  the-  scolding  didn’t 
dampen  their  fun,  but  had  the  effect  of  their  never 
seeking  that  hiding  place  again. 

The  children  had  always  been  told  not  to  leave 
their  table  until  I  arose  in  the  big  dining  room.  There 
were  glass  doors  between  and  we  could  easily  see 
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and  hear  what  was  going  on.  On  one  occasion  one 
of  the  great-grandchildren,  Wendy  Currier,  wanted 
to  get  up  sooner,  and  so,  raising  her  voice,  she  called 
out  very  loudly,  “Grandma,  get  up,  get  up !” 

We  used  part  of  our  terrace  for  a  croquet  ground 
and  the  children  laid  it  out  with  much  glee.  The 
croquet  mallets  were  a  new  plaything  for  them, 
and  they  never  seemed  to  tire  of  the  game. -One 
day,  a  number  of  years  later,  your  Mother  came 
down  the  stairs  on  the  run,  calling  out  to  me  that 
one  of  the  grandsons  was  killing  his  cousin  with  a 
mallet.  She  reached  the  scene  of  combat  in  time 
to  prevent  any  damage,  while  I  followed,  ordering 
everyone  into  the  house,  and  holding  court  to  de¬ 
termine  the  guilt  of  the  participants. 

Both  the  old  and  the  young  occupied  the  cro¬ 
quet  ground  each  day  after  every  meal,  while 
brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles 
and  aunts  played  games  against  each  other,  and 
shouted  with  glee  or  stormed  at  partners  as  every 
game  progressed. 

In  the  meantime,  other  members  of  the  family 
as  well  as  guests  hung  out  of  the  windows  and  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  difficult  shots,  and  encouraged  or  re¬ 
viled  their  own  boys  and  girls  when  they  did  not  , 
play  the  game  to  the  onlooker’s  satisfaction.  It 
was  a  gay  sight,  and  much  fun. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


WE  HAD  such  a  large  family  at  Baymeath, 
our  four  children  and  their  children  and 
nurses  —  each  family  visiting  there  at  some  time 
during  the  summer  —  and  the  numerous  guests  we 
entertained,  that  there  were  often  over  thirty  served 
at  a  meal  in  the  adjoining  dining  rooms.  This  of 
course  necessitated  a  very  large  household,  and  at 
times  we  had  a  butler,  two  footmen,  eight  gardeners, 
six  men  in  the  stables,  seven  maids,  and  a  cook. 

We  wanted  to  do  what  we  could  to  keep  all  these 
people  happy  and  contented,  so,  adopting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  custom,  there  was  some  sort  of  entertainment 
given  for  each  group  once  a  year. 

On  two  of  the  holidays,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor 
Day,  all  these  people  were  sent  off  in  our  traps  to 
some  nice  restaurant  forty  or  fifty  miles  away,  where 
they  would  have  luncheon.  They  took  coffee  and 
sandwiches  with  them  for  their  supper,  and  ended 
up  at  the  movies,  arriving  home  about  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  On  these  days  all  the  work  of  the  house 
was  done,  with  much  growling  I  must  confess,  by 
the  family  and  the  guests. 

Once  a  year  all  the  men  on  the  place  gathered  on 
the  large  lawn,  where  we  had  games,  which  were 
managed  by  your  Uncles  Joe  and  deKoven.  There 
were  potato  races,  and  every  other  kind  of  race  they 
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could  think  of,  stunts  and  all  sorts  of  competition. 
On  one  occasion  I  remember  a  young  footman  com¬ 
ing  to  me  and  saying,  “Madam,  will  you  stand  at 
the  edge  of  the  lawn?  I  have  to  run  in  a  thread-and- 
needle  race.  I  run  across  the  lawn  to  you  and  you 
have  to  thread  my  needle  for  me  and  then  I  run 
back  again.5’  Well,  I  never  was  good  at  threading 
needles,  even  in  my  young  days,  but  I  got  out  my 
best  glasses  and  when  this  particular  young  athlete 
presented  me  with  his  needle  and  thread,  I  could  not 
get  the  thread  in  the  eye.  He  stood  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  urged  me  on  as  respectfully 
as  he  could,  but  the  race  was  won  almost  before  he 
had  begun  it.  We  gave  prizes  for  everything,  and  the 
children  and  the  guests  who  formed  the  audience 
were  very  much  amused  by  them. 

Then  we  used  to  have  all  the  children  of  Hull’s 
Cove  —  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  of 
them  —  at  the  tea-house,  perhaps  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  we  would  give  them  a  swim  in  the  pool 
and  a  hearty  luncheon.  On  one  occasion,  the  first  I 
believe,  we  served  creamed  chicken,  which  I  thought 
they  would  enjoy,  but  one  of  the  Hull’s  Cove  mothers 
came  to  me  afterwards  and  said,  “If  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  would  never  have  creamed  chicken  again.  The 
children  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  chops.”  I  took  the 
hint,  and  had  chops  thereafter. 

Once  during  the  summer  we  invited  all  the  village 
of  Hull’s  Cove,  about  six  hundred  people,  to  come 
to  a  grand  ball  in  the  stable,  at  which  the  maids  were 
the  hostesses.  Your  Grandfather  and  I,  assisted  by 
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the  guests,  picked  branches  from  the  apple  trees  with 
the  red  apples  hanging  from  them,  and  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the  stable.  The 
space  where  the  vehicles  were  washed  was  open  at 
the  sides,  so  in  that  we  put  the  supper  tables  for 
which  our  cook,  assisted  by  some  extra  people,  made 
chicken  salad  and  sandwiches,  cold  lobster,  and 
coffee,  ice  cream  and  cake.  We  did  not  go  to  the 
ball,  but,  I  must  confess,  peeked  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  This  particular  time  everything  seemed  to 
be  going  very  well  and  the  orchestra  was  playing 
merrily  on.  Suddenly  there  came  a  call  to  come  at 
once  to  the  stable.  There  was  a  regular  riot  there. 
Your  Grandfather  and  I  rushed  out  to  find  they  had 
pushed  the  head  butler  aside  —  the  first  time,  I  am 
sure,  that  anyone  had  ever  done  that  to  him,  for  he 
was  a  magnificent-looking  person — and  they  were 
helping  themselves  from  the  supper  table  and  put¬ 
ting  food  in  paper  bags  to  take  home.  Your  Grand¬ 
father  appeared  in  their  midst,  scattered  them  all 
and  told  them  how  they  should  behave.  He  then 
proceeded  to  dish  the  ice  cream  from  the  huge 
freezers  himself,  and  when  he  finished  he  said  he 
was  almost  dead  from  standing  on  his  head.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  said  to  be  a  successful  party,  but  you 
can’t  expect  people  who  have  had  few  social  privi¬ 
leges  to  behave  as  politely  as  they  should. 

On  one  occasion,  when  we  were  having  a  smaller 
entertainment  at  the  house,  there  was  a  terrible  noise 
in  the  pantry  and  your  Grandfather  went  in  at  once 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  found  to  his  utter  astonish- 
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ment  that  the  two  butlers  had  been  fighting  and  they 
stood  each  with  the  other’s  wig  in  his  hand.  We  did 
not  know  they  wore  wigs.  One  had  a  toupee  and 
the  other  a  full  wig,  and  your  Grandfather  was  so 
convulsed  by  their  absolutely  bald  heads  that  he 
just  looked  at  them  and  said,  “Stop  fighting!”  and 
walked  out. 

There  was  one  other  party  which  we  gave  once 
a  year,  and  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chilman.  We  called  it  the  party  for  the  gar¬ 
deners,  and  Chilman  invited  all  the  head  gardeners 
on  the  estates  in  Bar  Harbor  and  North  East  Har¬ 
bor  to  come  on  a  certain  day,  usually  a  Saturday, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  to  have  luncheon  and  see  the 
gardens.  There  were  anywhere  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  invited,  as  I  remember,  and 
they  usually  all  came.  They  were  intelligent  men, 
accustomed  to  being  in  charge  of  large  estates. 

A  man  at  the  gate  directed  them  to  the  tea-house, 
which  was  the  base  of  operations,  and  there  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chilman  met  them  and  they  were  taken 
around  the  gardens,  or  perhaps  they  had  luncheon 
first  at  a  huge  table  which  was  set  on  the  lawn  out¬ 
side  the  tea-house:  Mrs.  Chilman  presided  at  the 
luncheon.  I  would  perhaps  loan  her  some  nice  linen 
for  the  table,  and  was  always  asked  to  come  over 
and  look  at  the  table  when  it  was  set.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  woman,  very  gracious  with  her  hospitality. 
It  was  an  awfully  good  luncheon,  with  chops  cooked 
by  someone  who  was  a  connoisseur  at  it,  or  some¬ 
times  we  had  cold  luncheons  with  lobster  or  chicken 
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salad.  There  was  plenty  of  hot  coffee  swinging  from 
the  iron  crane  over  the  open  fireplace.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  food,  finished  off  by  ice  cream  and  cake 
and  plenty  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  men. 
There  was  a  lovely  little  tea-house  at  Hull’s  Cove, 
at  which  we  could  buy  all  kinds  of  cake  and  ice 
cream,  so  that  it  was  never  any  trouble  to  get  a 
delicious  dessert. 

Chilman  always  looked  forward  to  this  party  as 
the  best  of  the  summer.  Of  course  he  enjoyed  show¬ 
ing  men,  who  were  experts  in  growing  flowers  and 
vegetables,  around  the  place  even  more  than  he  did 
the  guests,  who  sometimes  had  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  these  matters.  Sometimes  the  gar¬ 
deners  had  never  seen  some  of  the  flowers  which 
Chilman  had  bought  at  Sutton’s  in  England,  and 
were  astonished  at  their  size  and  variety.  I  think 
at  luncheon  time  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  fertilizers,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes 
the  gardeners  would  stay  almost  until  supper  and 
would  eat  everything  that  was  left.  We  always  pro¬ 
vided  large  amounts  for  them  and  they  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  time. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  remember  so  many 
funny  things.  I  had  a  lovely  little  pool  down  in  the 
lower  garden,  with  the  most  exquisite  little  bronze 
figure  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  little  girl  figure  was 
holding  up  her  hands  and  the  water  was  trickling 
out  of  them.  We  kept  goldfish  in  this  pool.  There 
had  been  an  epidemic  among  goldfish  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  most  of  mine  had  died.  Shortly  after, 
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one  of  the  nurses  was  going  down  to  Boston  for  a 
few  days.  She  remembered  this,  and  thought  she 
would  get  me  some  goldfish,  so  she  went  around  to 
all  the  pet  stores  and  with  great  difficulty  secured 
six  goldfish,  which  she  put  in  a  rather  smallish  pail 
with  fresh  water  in  it.  She  came  up  from  Boston 
that  night  in  an  upper  berth.  An  old  gentleman  was 
in  the  lower  berth  and  he  told  her  he  was  not  going 
to  bed  because  he  could  not  sleep  anyway.  She  de¬ 
posited  the  pail  at  the  lower  end  of  her  berth  and 
got  into  bed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke,  feeling 
something  cold  and  clammy  on  her  foot.  She  knew 
in  a  minute  that  it  was  the  fish.  They  were  out  of 
the  pail.  She  did  not  wait  to  call  the  porter,  but  put 
her  foot  down  without  a  slipper  and  clamped  it  on 
the  hand  of  the  old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  up 
with  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  seat.  He  jumped 
up,  astonished.  She  got  down  and  hastily  began 
throwing  the  blankets  about  her,  grabbed  the 
pail  and  looked  for  the  fish.  He  said,  “My  God, 
what  is  the  matter?”  and  she  said,  “I  am  after  the 
fish.”  He  naturally  thought  she  was  a  crazy  woman 
and  rang  for  the  porter.  He  came,  looking  rather 
sleepy,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him,  “This  woman 
is  crazy.  She  is  looking  for  fish  in  her  upper  berth.” 
The  porter  was  also  sure  she  was  crazy  and  ran  for 
the  conductor.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  all  six 
fish  (fortunately,  none  of  them  had  expired)  were 
safely  in  the  pail.  She  almost  pushed  the  conductor 
and  porter  into  the  aisle  and  flew  into  the  washroom, 
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where  she  filled  the  pail  with  water  and  came  back 
in  a  few  moments,  triumphant,  to  find  the  officials 
wondering  what  they  should  do  about  it.  The  fish 
all  safely  landed  in  my  pool  and  added  much  to  its 
beauty. 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  gardeners,  and  the 
combined  thought  of  the  family  were  given  to  the 
horse  and  flower  shows  which  were  institutions  in 
the  village. 

The  horse  show  was  given  at  an  enormous  race¬ 
track  right  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  It  has  around 
it  a  fence  about  five  feet  high,  very  near  the  track. 
When  we  went  to  the  horse  show  everything  in  the 
stables  went  with  us.  First  there  were  the  two  little 
girls,  who  were  driven  down  in  another  vehicle, 
while  their  small  governess  cart  with  seats  on  both 
sides,  looking  like  a  little  Irish  cart,  was  driven  by 
a  groom  with  Punch  and  Judy,  the  two  Shetland 
ponies,  harnessed  to  it. 

Then  a  small  black  runabout,  looking  very  man¬ 
nish,  had  a  beautiful  horse  harnessed  to  it  and  was 
driven  by  the  two  boys.  Next  came  the  beach  wagon 
with  a  pair  of  handsome  horses,  and  all  the  children 
usually  sat  in  that.  Then  sometimes  the  high  spider 
phaeton  with  a  tandem,  driven  by  Larson,  would  go. 
The  climax  was  the  four-in-hand  which  I  would 
drive  down  to  the  show,  driving  it  close  up  against 
the  fence  so  that  it  faced  it,  and  from  this  we  watched 
the  show.  The  two  grooms  would  unhitch  the  horses 
and  take  them  away  to  the  large  stable  on  the  place. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  four-nn-hand  to  enter, 
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the  horses  would  be  brought  back,  we  would  all  get 
down  off  the  tally-ho  and  Larson  would  drive  it. 

Our  household  certainly  furnished  the  applause 
for  the  place.  If  only  the  children  had  gone,  even 
with  the  hundreds  there,  I  am  sure  they  would  have 
heard  the  children’s  voices,  ‘‘Go  it,  Pete,”  “Hurry 
them  up,”  “Hurrah  for  you,  Pete,”  and  so  forth.  We 
took  a  good  many  prizes  —  I  don’t  remember  how 
many.  The  children  or  Larson  would  drive  triumph¬ 
antly  back  with  blue  ribbons  hanging  from  the 
horses’  heads.  Those  were  moments  of  triumph  such 
as  I  never  experienced  in  later  life,  and  it  was  great 
fun.  The  grooms  would  spend  days  getting  the  har¬ 
ness  shiny  and  the  silver  trimmings  bright,  with 
usually  new  rosettes  over  the  ears  of  every  horse. 

At  luncheon  time  all  the  events  of  the  track  were 
stopped  and  our  grooms  would  take  out  from  under¬ 
neath  the  traps  huge  picnic  baskets  and  lift  them  up 
to  the  top  of  the  tally-ho.  Here,  all  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  we  would  partake  usually  of  chicken  salad 
and  sandwiches,  or  cold  lobster  and  sandwiches  and 
champagne,  which  was  opened  by  the  grooms  and 
taken  out  from  the  cooler  where  it  had  been  placed. 
Different  men  would  come  to  visit  us  on  the  tally-ho 
and  we  would  invite  them  up  for  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  champagne.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight  to 
see  these  colorful  traps  all  around  the  track,  every¬ 
one  eating  and  laughing  and  having  such  a  good 
time.  At  the  end  of.  the  hour  the  events  were  re¬ 
sumed.  There  were  of  course  races  for  all  kinds  of 
horses.  Even  one  old  cut-under  driver  who  had  a 
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white  horse,  which  we  had  all  seen  for  years  and 
years  on  Bar  Harbor  streets  doing  cab  service,  was 
entered  and  whisked  merrily  around  the  track. 

On  one  occasion,  just  as  the  horse  show  was  end¬ 
ing,  there  came  up  a  terrific  storm  and  the  horses 
were  quickly  hitched  up.  I  mounted  to  the  coach¬ 
man’s  seat  and  we  drove  home  in  a  tremendous 
hurry.  I  never  shall  forget  it,  because  I  was  plain 
mad  all  through.  I  had  a  Southerner  visiting  me 
who  said  he  knew  all  about  horses  and  how  to  drive 
a  four-in-hand.  On  the  way  home  he  talked  to  me 
constantly  about  the  fact  that  I  was  not  holding  the 
reins  correctly.  Possibly  I  was  not,  but  as  the  water 
was  running  off  my  hat  and  down  my  face  in  streams, 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  the  time  to  lecture  me.  I  never 
replied  to  him  until  we  drove  around  our  pear,  which 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  had  been  made 
originally  for  small  horse-drawn  traps,  and  the  four- 
in-hand  and  the  long  tally-ho  took  much  more  room. 
The  trick  was  how  to  get  around  without  going  on 
the  grass.  I  had  practiced  it  many  times  and  always 
had  been  very  successful,  and  this  time,  in  spite  of 
the  pouring  rain  and  my  mad,  I  was  equally  success¬ 
ful.  When  I  stopped  I  merely  said  to  him,  “You  can 
be  thankful  you  were  brought  home  safely  after 
scolding  me  in  a  rain  like  this.”  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
liked  that  man  after  that.  He  did  not  show  good 
sense.  The  ribbons  won  at  the  show  were  hung  in 
the  carriage  room  of  the  stable  in  a  case  with  a 
glass  front. 

The  flower  shows  were  also  given  every  year. 
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They  were  held  in  the  Building  of  Arts,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  building  that  a  woman  had  secured  by  contri¬ 
butions.  It  had  long  tables  down  the  center,  and  on 
them  the  best  of  flowers  from  every  garden.  There 
was  much  competition.  The  vases  were,  after  the 
first  time  or  two,  all  alike.  Most  of  the  household 
went  down  to  help  arrange  the  flowers.  The  first 
few  years  we  got  a  great  number  of  prizes. 

I  remember  one  instance  which  was  funny.  Your 
Mother,  Helen,  was  going  to  arrange  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  basket  such  as  you  have  seen  in  florists’ 
windows.  After  giving  the  matter  much  thought, 
she  decided  that  she  would  make  it  all  orange  and 
yellow.  They  were  almost  invariably  made  of  the 
more  pastel  shades.  Her  basket  was  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  itself,  but  it  killed  every  pink  and  blue  and 
white  dainty  flower  in  the  place.  It  secured  first 
prize,  of  course,  and  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to 
make  it  in  those  colors. 

Later  on  we  secured  so  many  prizes,  and  did  it 
in  such  quantities,  that  we  withdrew  from  compe¬ 
tition.  We  showed  sweet  peas,  for  example,  in  fifty 
large  bunches,  each  bunch  a  different  color,  all  pro¬ 
truding  from  one  tall  standard,  so  that  they  looked 
almost  like  a  pillar  of  sweet  peas.  That  always  got 
first  prize.  The  next  summer,  I  suppose  to  cut  us 
off,  they  ruled  that  only  two  sweet  peas  of  each 
color  could  be  exhibited.  This  did  not  give  one 
much  idea  of  the  flowers,  and  I  immediately  offered 
not  to  compete  with  the  other  gardens,  which  was 
later  a  comfort  to  me,  but  to  make  an  exhibit  in  the 
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hall  of  such  flowers  as  were  rather  unusual.  They 
were  very  glad  to  have  me  do  this,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  four  or  five  of  us,  who  had  very  beautiful 
gardens,  made  our  exhibits  of  mimulus,  campanula 
pyramidalis,  tuberous  begonias,  roses,  sweet  peas, 
and  gladiolas.  We  picked  the  flowers  a  week  before 
they  would  bloom  and  kept  them  in  a  cold  place,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  either  pollenized  or  bitten 
by  insects.  This  proved  to  be  very  successful  and 
the  show  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen.  Everyone  from  far  and  near  came  to  it,  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  was  made  for  one  of  the 
charities. 

At  one  time  the  Garden  Club  of  Mount  Desert,  of 
which  I  was  of  course  a  member,  was  chosen  to  be 
the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America.  It  usually  attracted  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  people.  We  knew  there  would  not  be  that  many 
coming  to  Mount  Desert  because  of  the  distance,  but 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  people  attended.  Large 
omnibuses  were  engaged  to  take  the  people  to  the 
many  gardens  that  were  to  be  open.  Everything  was 
most  admirably  managed.  Each  member  of  the  club 
responded,  and  it  was  like  a  well-planned  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  kind.  I  was  asked  to  entertain  sixty 
guests  at  luncheon,  and  then  to  have  my  gardens 
thrown  open  for  the  remaining  five  hundred  people. 
We  were  a  little  flabbergasted  to  discover,  just  as 
the  people  were  coming  in  for  luncheon,  that  all  the 
omnibus  and  cab  drivers  expected  to  get  their  lunch¬ 
eon  in  our  kitchen,  which  was  already  swamped. 
However,  our  cook  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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Our  two  dining  rooms  were  thrown  into  one  and 
filled  with  small  tables  seating  four.  Each  table  had 
a  most  beautiful  vase  on  it,  of  which  I  had  quite  a 
large  set,  as  they  were  originally  very  large  tumblers. 
They  were  white  and  gold  and  filled  with  beautiful 
roses  raised  on  the  place.  Just  as  luncheon  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  first  omnibus  load  arrived,  and  from  then 
on  people  swarmed  over  the  gardens.  There  really 
was  not  enough  time  given  to  the  people  to  see  such 
a  large  place,  and  the  next  day,  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  am  certain  all  the  people  came  out  again,  saying 
they  had  not  been  left  there  long  enough  to  see  the 
gardens.  Some  even  came  three  days  later.  Of  course 
the  gardens  had  been  groomed  until  there  was  not 
a  bit  of  grass  out  of  place,  nor  a  dead  flower  on  any 
bush.  The  weather  was  superb  and  the  whole  affair 
beautiful. 

What  really  amused  me  about  it  was  the  fact  that, 
a  few  days  before  the  Garden  Club  was  to  meet,  I 
was  given  a  list  of  things  I  was  to  provide.  First 
and  foremost  I  was  to  have  a  doctor  on  hand  in  case 
anyone  was  taken  ill.  My  reply  to  that  was  that  they 
did  not  have  doctors  in  theaters  or  places  of  that 
kind,  but  I  finally  yielded  to  the  extent  of  asking  a 
doctor  to  be  ready  in  his  office  in  case  I  sent  for  him. 
Secondly,  I  was  to  have  a  plumber  on  the  premises. 
As  I  had  ten  bathrooms,  this  seemed  to  me  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  I  again  yielded  to  the  rule.  The  plumber 
did  not  sit  in  the  house  all  day,  but  worked  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  bathrooms  all  the  afternoon,  as  the 
water  pressure  got  so  low.  I  think  people  like  to  see 
a  large  house  and  used  this  excuse  to  go  all  over  it. 
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I  had  so  many  callers  coming  to  the  house  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  never  had  a  moment  to  myself,  that  is, 
a  moment  to  do  what  I  loved  best  —  cutting  off  dead 
dowers  and  working  in  the  garden.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  I  was  going  out  the  door  one  afternoon,  clad 
in  a  smock  and  a  large  hat,  carrying  a  basket  with 
pruning  knives  in  it.  A  very  beautiful  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  front  door  and  out  of  it  alighted  one  of  the 
very  fashionable  women  of  Bar  Harbor.  I  had  never 
met  her  nor  called  upon  her.  I  went  forward  at  once 
and  said,  “How  do  you  do.”  She  introduced  herself 
and  said  she  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Bowen,  where¬ 
upon  I  replied,  “I  am  Mrs.  Bowen.  Won’t  you  get 
out  ?”  I  think  she  probably  thought  I  was  an  untidy- 
looking  housemaid,  before  I  gave  my  name.  She  got 
out  quite  nimbly  and  said  to  me,  “I  want  to  see  your 
house  and  garden.”  I  invited  her  into  the  house  first, 
and  she  replied,  “I  want  my  coachman  to  come  in 
with  me.”  That  seemed  rather  a  strange  request  to 
me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  brilliant  livery.  I  said, 
“Certainly,”  thinking  perhaps  she  was  lame.  She 
did  not  introduce  him  nor  did  she  give  me  his  name, 
which  made  it  a  little  awkward. 

I  took  them  into  the  living  room,  sat  them  down, 
talked  a  few  minutes,  and  then  invited  them  into 
the  garden.  She  said  she  wished  her  coachman  to 
accompany  her  there,  also.  After  I  had  shown  them 
around  the  lower  garden  she  said  she  wished  to 
see  the  large  garden,  so  I  took  them  out  into  that 
garden.  The  coachman  was  very  much  embarrassed, 
but  he  followed  along  behind  as  if  he  thought  I  was 
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going  to  kidnap  her.  As  they  finally  departed,  she 
said  she  would  come  soon  again,  but  she  never  did, 
nor  did  I  return  the  call.  I  once  threatened  to  go 
and  take  Peter  Larson  along  with  me,  just  for  fun, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  gotten  him  to  go. 

After  this  and  many  similar  experiences,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  one  day  to  ask  people  to  come  to  call, 
so  I  sent  out  very  pretty  invitations  to  everyone  in 
Bar  Harbor.  This  meant  to  all  the  summer  visitors, 
and  to  those  of  the  natives  I  knew.  Bar  Harbor  pub¬ 
lished  a  local  paper  that  had  a  directory  in  it,  not 
only  of  all  the  people  at  the  hotels,  but  everyone 
visiting  in  the  cottages.  It  was  most  convenient  to 
have  such  a  list.  The  invitations  showed  a  picture 
of  the  garden  and  read,  “Mrs.  Bowen  at  home  in  her 
garden  on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons  in  July  and 
August  from  three  until  six  o’clock.”  On  the  first 
pleasant  Sunday  (and  during  the  first  few  years  it 
seemed  all  the  Sundays  were  pleasant)  we  had  from 
one  to  two  hundred  people.  We  had  tea  on  our  large 
piazza,  Miss  Hemple  always  presiding  over  the  tea- 
table,  and  one  or  two  of  the  guests  assisting  her. 
We  had  tea  with  lemon  or  cream,  and  delicious  thin 
white  bread  open  sandwiches  with  some  of  our 
famous  raspberries  on  top,  and  then  there  were  other 
sandwiches  of  cheese,  and  one  they  called  the  Bay¬ 
meath  sandwich,  of  thin  toast  with  marmalade 
between.  The  children,  and  later  the  grandchildren 
who  were  there,  wore  white  linen  suits,  sometimes 
with  a  guide’s  badge  on,  and  escorted  the  people 
through  the  gardens.  They  stood  around  each  gar- 
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den  and  said  politely,  “May  I  show  you  the  garden?” 

—  and  callers  have  often  told  me  they  were  so 
charmed  by  the  manners  of  these  boys  and  girls  that 
they  talked  to  them  more  than  they  looked  at  the 
flowers. 

I  received  in  the  large  garden  under  the  birch  tree, 
and  sat  down  on  the  Italian  iron  furniture  when  I 
had  a  moment  to  spare,  but  I  never  left  that  garden. 
Mr.  Chilman  was  stationed  in  the  other  garden  and 
was  very  popular  with  the  callers.  After  going 
through  the  gardens,  which  was  quite  a  long  walk 

—  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  I  believe — they 
would  come  back  to  the  porch  and  have  tea.  We  had 
no  music  and  there  was  no  formality.  It  was  all  very 
pleasant  and  I  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost.  Your 
Grandfather  used  to  be  very  popular  at  these  affairs. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  remembered  the  names 
of  the  flowers,  he  said  he  didn’t  remember  any  of 

them.  He  had  learned  the  Latin  names  of  two  or 
three,  and  these  he  used  indiscriminately,  and  very 
few  people  knew  the  difference,  so  he  always  en¬ 
joyed  himself. 

The  last  year  I  was  at  Bar  Harbor  it  happened  to 
rain  almost  every  Sunday,  so  it  was  not  so  pleasant 

then.  But  the  people  in  the  boarding  houses  came 
anyway.  They  would  say  to  me,  “We  brought  all 
our  boarders.  There  are  thirteen  people  I  want  to 
introduce  to  you.”  I  always  wanted  to  say,  ‘‘Didn’t 
you  notice  the  invitation  said  ‘pleasant  Sundays’?” 
But  they  came  anyway  and  devoured  everything  we 
had,  and  again  and  again  I  would  send  out  to  have 
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the  plates  refilled,  and  even  on  one  occasion  had  to 
use  for  sandwiches  the  cold  meats  we  had  planned 
that  evening  for  supper. 

After  these  rainy  Sundays,  I  discontinued  my 
invitations,  but  people  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
coming,  and  I  think  almost  as  long  as  I  was  there 
we  would  have  at  least  twenty-five  people  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  I  was  always  ready  for  them.  One 
reason  there  were  so  many  who  came  was  that  it 
was  a  pleasant  drive  out  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  look 
at  the  garden  and  then  home  again.  I  was  glad  to 
play  my  part  in  the  social  world,  because  I  had  an 
agreement  with  your  Grandfather  that,  while  I 
would  go  out  to  all  the  dinners  and  everything  we 
were  asked  to  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  time,  we 
would  decline  in  the  summer  because  it  was  a  long, 
dark  drive  into  town  at  night,  and  then  I  was  some¬ 
times  pretty  tired,  and  I  think  he  was,  too,  from 
working  in  the  garden  or  being  very  athletic  during 
the  day.  However,  those  summers  are  a  pleasant 
memory. 


Large  Garden  Showing  Birch  Tree. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


WE  WERE  a  happy  household  at  Baymeath. 

With  so  many  families  there,  of  course  it 
was  impossible  not  to  have  clashes  occasionally,  but 
we  tried  to  avoid  them.  You  seldom  heard  children 
cry,  and  though  there  was  a  flash  of  temper  now 
and  then,  it  was  easily  suppressed. 

When  we  first  occupied  the  house  there  was  a 
family  of  your  Grandfather,  myself,  our  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Miss  Hemple.  Your  Grandfather  died 
after  having  lived  seventeen  summers  in  the  house. 
He  was  only  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  we  were 
making  plans  for  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  He 
died  in  March,  1911,  and  this  was  to  have  been  in 
June.  As  you  know,  our  two  boys  and  two  girls 
reached  maturity  before  your  Grandfather  died. 
The  day  after  he  returned  from  having  taken  two 
of  the  children,  with  a  friend,  around  the  world, 
deKoven  was  married  in  New  York  to  Elizabeth 
Stevens.  This  was  in  June,  and  that  fall  Joe  was 
married  in  Chicago  to  Gwendolyn  High.  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to  get  your  Grandfather  through  these 
two  weddings  and  I  remember  them  almost  with 
horror.  He  was  very  ill  that  winter,  and  died  the 
following  spring.  It  was  a  very  sad  time  for  me, 
so  I  threw  myself  vigorously  into  some  writing  to 
help  Miss  Addams. 
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I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Mollie  Hemple, 
whom  I  mention  as  a  member  of  our  family.  My 
Mother  became  ill  in  1885  and  died  after  a  few 
months’  illness.  I  myself  was  having  a  low  typhoid 
fever,  and  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  up  and  take 
care  of  her.  At  that  time  there  were  no  trained 
nurses  in  Chicago,  although  a  training  school  had 
been  started.  A  friend  informed  me  that  her  aunt 
had  two  trained  nurses  and  that  the  aunt  was  dying 
and  she  thought  I  could  get  one  of  them.  This  nurse 
had  come  out  here  from  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New 
York  to  open  this  training  school,  but  had  left  it 
for  private  nursing.  Her  name  was  Mary  Hemple 
and  her  home  was  in  Philadelphia.  Her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  young,  her  father  was  a  lawyer, 
she  had  two  sisters  —  one  became  a  school  teacher, 
one  later  became  my  secretary,  and  Mary,  whom 
we  called  Mollie,  became  a  trained  nurse  and  came 
to  take  care  of  my  Mother  and  me.  After  my  Mother 
died,  she  nursed  me  back  to  health  and  then  left. 
She  came  back  again  when  I  had  my  first  baby,  and 
took  me  through  the  birth  of  my  two  boys,  who 
came  very  close  together.  She  then  left  me  for  a 
short  period,  came  back  again  and  was  with  me 
when  my  two  girls  were  born.  I  then  said  to  her, 
“You  had  better  stay  with  me  forever,”  and  she 
replied,  “I  gladly  will.”  She  lived  with  me  about 
forty  years,  and  died  at  my  house  in  1928. 

She  had  beautiful  curly  golden  hair,  bright  blue 
eyes  and  a  lovely  skin.  She  was  most  attractive 
looking,  very  sympathetic,  very  unselfish,  and  gave 
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up  her  life  entirely  to  our  children  and  you  grand¬ 
children,  to  whom  she  was  perfectly  devoted.  They 
all  returned  this  affection  and  called  her  Granny. 
She  never  let  anything  or  anyone  interfere  with 
them  or  her  affection  for  them.  She  took  care  of 
them  when  I  was  away.  She  was  always  with  them 
when  I  was  out.  She  nursed  them  through  count¬ 
less  diseases  and  brought  them  forth  better  than 
before,  and  she  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  never  thought  of  herself  but‘  always  of  those 
she  loved.  Even  at  the  last,  when  she  was  not  able 
to  leave  her  room,  you  will  remember  that  she  had 
a  great  box  of  pretzels  there  for  the  grandchildren 
and  another  box  of  various  kinds  of  candies.  She 
looked  at  their  scrapbooks,  mended  their  clothing, 
gave  them  all  kinds  of  nice  little  things  which  chil¬ 
dren  like,  listened  to  their  triumphs  at  school  and 
grieved  with  them  when  they  had  failed. 

After  the  birth  of  my  fourth  child  and  rather  a 
severe  illness,  I  was  not  very  strong,  so  she  took 
charge  of  the  household,  engaged  all  of  the  men  and 
maids,  ordered  all  the  meals,  and  was  responsible 
for  everything  that  occurred  in  the  house.  I  remem¬ 
ber  after  your  Aunt  Louise,  my  youngest  child,  was 
married,  she  asked  Granny  to  dine  with  her.  The 
turkey  happened  to  be  tough,  and  Louise,  forget¬ 
ting  that  she  was  in  her  own  house,  turned  to  Miss 
Hemple  and  said,  “Granny,  this  is  an  awfully  tough 
turkey.  You  ought  to  tell  the  butcher  about  it”  — 
and  Miss  Hemple  replied,  “You  are  in  your  own 
home  now  and  will  have  to  tell  the  butcher  your¬ 
self” — and  then  they  all  laughed. 
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She  saw  to  all  my  clothes,  took  care  of  me  when 
I  was  ill,  and  did  everything  in  the  world  for  me. 
The  children  came  to  see  her  every  day,  the  grand¬ 
children  followed  their  example,  and  I  am  certain 
that  if  she  were  alive  now  there  would  be  a  string 
of  great-grandchildren  in  and  out  of  her  room.  She 
was  a  rare  character,  loved  by  everyone. 

None  of  you  grandchildren  were  born  during  your 
Grandfather’s  lifetime.  I  have  always  lamented  it, 

for  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  with  the 

• 

children,  nor  did  they  ever  have  such  good  times  as 
when  he  took  them  on  a  jaunt  of  some  sort,  perhaps 
a  bicycle  ride,  a  picnic,  or  a  fishing  expedition.  What 
they  liked  best  of  all  was  being  turned  loose  with  a 
paint  brush.  When  they  went  on  a  spree  of  this  kind, 
the  nurses  looked  very  glum.  It  meant  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  paint  from  their  hair  down  to  their  toes, 
but  they  had  a  beautiful  time.  I  was  not  always 
pleased  myself  when  all  the  children  were  included, 
for  everything  got  painted  whether  it  needed  it  or 
not.  The  stumps  of  trees  were  all  made  different 
colors,  as  the  children  vied  with  each  other  in  get¬ 
ting  something  artistic,  as  they  called  it.  You  could 
not  step  on  a  porch  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood 
because  of  new  paint.  There  were  paint  fingermarks 
on  everything  from  the  iceboxes  to  the  children’s 
best  clothes.  I  think  the  nurses  sometimes  dressed 
the  children  in  their  Sunday  best  in  the  hope  that 
your  Grandfather  and  I  would  think  they  ought  not 
to  spoil  those  clothes,  but  nothing  seemed  to  stop 
us,  and  the  clothes  were  hastily  taken  off  and  over¬ 
alls  put  on;  but  sometimes  accidents  happened. 


Your  Grandfather. 
Joseph  Tilton  Bowen. 
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Your  Uncle  deKoven,  our  older  boy,  was  in 
World  War  I  and  was  a  Senior  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  a  torpedo  officer  on  a  destroyer.  He 
was  a  year  and  a  half,  perhaps  two  years,  in  service, 
because  the  demobilization  of  his  unit  did  not  occur 
for  a  good  many  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  our  second  son,  your 
Uncle  Joe,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  Army  and 
fought  in  the  trenches  steadily  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  had  a  short  training  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  then 
was  sent  overseas  immediately.  The  two  boys,  after 
the  war,  were  always  having  discussions  as  to  which 
one  had  the  worst  time.  Joe  claimed  that  often  he 
did  not  have  his  clothes  off  for  six  weeks,  and  that 
sleeping  in  trenches  was  dirty  business,  but  that 
deKoven  was  where  it  was  clean;  while  deKoven 
claimed  that  the  rocking  of  his  ship  was  most  dis¬ 
agreeable,  the  quarters  so  cramped,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  other  men  so  heavy  that  he  often  went 
for  long  periods  under  severe  tension  and  with  no 
sleep. 

After  deKoven  came  home  his  little  girl,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  most  beautiful  child,  was  taken  ill  with 
spinal  miningitis  and  died  very  suddenly.  deKoven 
had  at  the  time  what  they  then  called  “post-waritis.” 
He  was  very  depressed  and  his  little  girl’s  death 
added  to  this  condition.  I  bought  him  a  chicken  farm 
in  Connecticut,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  the  open 
air.  Some  time  later  he  recovered  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  business  world.  He  was  always  then 
bright  and  cheerful.  He  died  several  years  later. 
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His  wife  married  again  and  I  saw  very  little  of  her, 
but  his  three  children  came  to  Baymeath  every 
summer  except  one,  when  we  were  so  full  that  I 
put  them  in  a  little  cottage  a  short  distance  from  us. 

After  Joe  returned  from  the  war  I  think  he  spent 
almost  every  summer  with  me  at  Baymeath.  He  had 
one  child,  Gwendolyn  Louise.  She  married  Jefferson 
Currier,  and  they  have  two  children  —  Gwendolyn, 
called  Wendy,  and  Cynthia.  Jefferson  is  a  Captain 
in  the  Army,  now  in  charge  of  the  Post  Exchange 
at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama. 

Our  two  girls  married  shortly  after  their  father’s 
death — your  Mother,  Helen,  to  William  McCor¬ 
mick  Blair,  and  your  Aunt  Louise  to  Mason  Phelps, 
both  Yale  graduates.  They  were  all  at  Baymeath 
many,  many  times. 

Your  Uncle  deKoven  had  four  children — Eliza¬ 
beth  (who  died),  deKoven,  Jr.,  Ledyard,  and 
Louise  deKoven,  Jr.  His  eldest  son,  deKoven,  Jr., 
married  a  Southern  girl,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  and  they 
bought  the  old  Lewis  home  near  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  where  he  has  a  farm  which  he  seems 
to  have  most  successfully  managed.  They  have 
three  children — deKoven  III,  Howell,  and  Louise 
deKoven,  Jr. 

deKoven’s  second  son,  Ledyard,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lincoln.  He  has  done  extremely  well  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  live  at  Wilton,  Connecticut.  They 
have  three  children — Ledyard,  Jr.,  Carol,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Tilton. 

Louise,  deKoven’s  youngest  child,  spent  the 
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whole  summer  with  me  every  year  at  Baymeath, 
and,  when  she  was  nineteen,  married  John  Rodman 
Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  They  have  two  children— Wendy 
and  John  Rodman,  Jr. 

Your  Mother,  Helen  Bowen,  had  her  first  child, 
your  sister  Helen  Blair,  a  year  before  the  first  World 
War.  She  was  a  most  beautiful,  delightful,  highly 
educated  girl,  very  accomplished  in  every  way,  and 
with  a  lovely  character.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  after  having  been  thrown  from  a  horse. 
It  was  a  terrible  tragedy  for  the  whole  family  and 
we  were  all  inconsolable. 

Your  parents,  your  sister  Helen,  and  your  two 
brothers— Edward  McCormick  Blair  and  Bowen 
Blair— always  were  at  Bar  Harbor,  usually  for  the 
whole  summer  vacation.  Both  of  your  brothers  are 
now  lieutenants— Edward  in  Mine  Warfare  in 
Pearl  Harbor;  Bowen,  Executive  Officer  on  a  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  you  a  Captain  in  Burma. 

Edward  Blair  married  Elizabeth  Iglehart  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  they  have  two  children— Edward  Blair, 
Jr.,  and  Francis  Iglehart. 

The  boys  all  seem  to  follow  each  other  in  choosing 
wives  whose  first  name  is  Elizabeth,  and  all  called 
Betty  for  short,  so  that  there  are  four  Bettys  in  the 
family;  and  most  of  the  rest  of  them  seem  to  be 
named  Louise.  I  get  rather  cross  sometimes  when 
I  receive  letters  signed  Betty  and  can't  even  tell 
which  Betty  they  are  from.  Lately  I  have  made 
rather  a  fuss  about  it,  so  now  they  sign  their  names 
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— Betty  Lewis,  Betty  Blair,  Betty  Lincoln,  etc.  I 
hope  you  and  Bowen  do  not  come  back  with  South 
Sea  Islanders  or  East  Indians  as  wives.  If  you  do, 
the  girls  will  probably  be  called  Betty. 

Your  Aunt  Louise  Phelps  has  been  every  year  at 
Bar  Harbor,  with  her  elder  son,  Hubbard  Phelps. 
He  married  a  Philadelphia  girl,  Louise  Jacobs.  They 
had  a  little  girl,  Dorothea  Phelps.  Not  very  long 
afterwards  the  mother  died.  A  year  later  Hubbard 
married  Nancy  Drake,  and  they  have  a  little  boy, 
Hubbard  Phelps,  Jr.  Hubbard  Phelps  is  now  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Louise  also  has  a  boy  of  eleven,  Peter  Phelps,  a 
most  delightful  youngster. 

When  the  children  were  getting  married  I  hoped 
that  we  could  all  keep  together  in  Chicago  as  well 
as  in  Baymeath,  and  I  gave  each  one  a  house  within 
two  blocks  of  my  own  home  so  as  to  have  them  all 
around  me.  One  reason  or  another  has  taken  them 
farther  away,  although  your  Mother,  Helen,  lives 
in  the  house  which  I  built  for  her  at  the  end  of  my 
big  yard  on  Astor  Street.  Louise  lives  near  me,  and 
Joe  lives  in  Lake  Forest.  I  have,  now,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  nine  grandchildren,  and  fourteen  great-grand¬ 
children. 

I  look  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world 
to  our  life  at  Baymeath,  and  I  think  every  child  feels 
the  same  about  it.  Some  of  the  great-grandchildren 
who  have  been  born  since  Baymeath  was  sold  have 
never  been  there,  and  it  is  mostly  for  them  that  I 
have  written  these  recollections.  The  children  did 
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not  want  me  to  sell  the  house,  but  there  were  signs 
of  our  going  to  war,  it  needed  many  repairs,  and  I 
felt  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  such  a  terrifically 
expensive  household,  and  for  that  reason  I  sold  it 
for  a  very  small  sum  to  some  refugees  from  Holland 
and  Belgium.  They  love  the  place  and  have  kept  it 
up  beautifully,  retaining  some  of  my  old  servitors, 
especially  my  head  man,  Arthur  Chilman.  It  is  good 
to  feel  that  the  old  place  is  still  giving  shelter  and 
perhaps  comfort  and  beauty  to  some  people  who 
have  had  a  sad  time  in  Europe,  and  although  I  miss 
it  terribly  I  get  some  pleasure  out  of  that  feeling. 

Baymeath  gave  the  children  lovely  summers, 
cultivated  their  taste  for  beauty,  made  them  appre¬ 
ciative  of  their  summer  home,  and  they  all  miss  it 
very  much.  As  I  am  nearly  eighty-six  }^ears  old,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  see  it  again,  but 
I  would  like  to  end  these  Memoirs  by  saying  that  it 
has  kept  the  family  together,  this  meeting  every 
summer  and  living  in  the  same  house.  They  are 
devoted  to  each  other  and  will  do  anything  needed 
to  help  anyone  connected  with  their  family  who  is 
in  trouble.  And  so  I  thank  God  for  giving  us  this 
lovely  place  in  which  to  spend  so  many  of  our  years, 
and,  like  Tiny  Tim,  I  say,  “God  bless  us,  every  one.” 


